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My Soul Cries Out for Thee. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD, 


Something I cannot well define nor tell 
Weaves round my heart a solemn, mystic spell, 
Binding my semses in a dreamy haze, 

Like the soft slumber of sweet summer days, 

A balmy stillness—-rest, all undisturbed—— 
Low-rippling waters by green mosses curbed. 
A Presence which no mortal eye can see 
Touches my soul, and I cry out for Thee. 


Full well I know the value of a life, 

Nor do I fear to face earth’s bitter strife; 
The joy of Thy dear service doth remain 
F’en in the trying hours of grief and pain. 

I count my household treasures heaven-born; 
The richness of Thy gift I could not scorn; 
But something which no mortal eye can see 
Touches my soul, and I cry out for Thee. 


| cannot put in words the the things I feel; 

In silent adoration, Lord, I kneel. 

I scarcely breathe, lest I should break the charm 
Of our communion, with its holy calm. 

[ long for Thee, dear Lord! I long and wait 
To hear thy summons from the open gate. 

O Thou whom now no mortal eye can see, 
Touch my weak soul, and take me home to Thee 


BERKELEY, Cal, 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLOGNE, GERMANY, June 27, 1891. 

My Dear PaciFic: I did not wish 
to leave Germany again without com- 
ing as far as this down the Rhine. The 
season had been backward, but the 
country is now looking its best; and 
that best is very charming in the val- 
leys of the Elbe, the Wiser and the 
Rhine. No grain is ready for the 
sickle. The mowers and hay-makers 
are very busy. All but the mowing is 
done by the women. The scene is pict- 
uresgue—particularly in those districts 
where the bright red dress is worn by 
allthe maidens. MHaying is nice, clean 
work, and does not excite one’s pity, as 
when he observes groups of women, 


_ worn with years, on their knees, pulling 
_ weeds in broad fields, which can not be 


finished till after many a long day. 
Here in this region one is pleased to 
find the drudge women carrying their 
burdens on their heads, instead of on 
their backs (as in Prague, for instance) 
and compelled to go crouched, stoop- 
ing and unsteady. Half of Germany’s 
young men, that might be tilling the 
soil, are in her armies, and are there 
consumers and not producers. For 
pathological, physiological, or other rea- 
sons, the land has a disproportionate 
number of those who are ill-fitted to 
bear life’s burdens or fight its battles. 
It is painful to note how many, both of 
tender and maturer years, are bow-leg- 
ged, knock-kneed, hunch-backed, lop- 
sided, dwarfed, lamed, maimed, depriv- 
ed, or otherwise distraught. These dis- 
abilities existed before the nation had 
fallen into its present excessive indul- 
gence in beer and tobacco. It does 
not seem possible to maintain the physi- 
cal vigor of the nation very long under 
the strain now put upon it by the ‘twin 
evils” of alcohol and nicotine; and not 
limited to one sex. 

Nevertheless, Germany is growing and 
prosperous, The war with France 
“boomed” it, and the money extorted 
from France set all the cities and towns 
to building, and there are towns which 
look like new places compard with 
what they were thirty years ago. Think 
of Essen and the great Krupp gun fac- 
tory there, and the little world that has 
grown up around it. Within it are for- 
ty miles of railway, and 23,000 men 
kept busy, in the making of such guns 
as were not dreamed of a generation 
ago. Wecame through Essen; but as 
I am not the “son of a gun,” in the 
Hebrew or any other sense, I did not 
stop to survey the scene of the grandest 
manufactory of this sort in our world, 
Orin any other, it may be hoped. The 
tailways have to do with the growth of 
manufactures, and the railways of Ger- 
many are multiplying and advancing 
and rearing grand structures and taking 
in broad acres and stimulating vast in- 
dustries. 

Apart from its ‘‘ Dom,” its “able” 
newspaper, and its “fragrant” associa- 
tions, Cologne is a unique old city, with 
institutions and memories behind it. 
Yet, tourists come mainly to view the 
marvelous cathedral which towers up in 
the midst of it and dwarfs all its many- 
storied and quaint old structures. It is 
finished now, as it was not thirty years 
ago. Its massiveness, its grandeur, its 
beauty, its fine proportions, its rare 
symmetries, its rich adornments, 
the delicacy of its workmanship, 
the still sharp lines of the sculp- 
tor which time has not crumbled, as well 
as the ideas it represents, combine to 
render it, on the whole, the grandest 
structure ever reared in the name of re- 
ligion. It is 500 feet long, and each of 
its front towers is 500 feet high. There 
is not a place that could be adorned that 
has not its ornament, there is not a po- 
sition for statuary that has not its statue, 
and there is not a possible touch for artis- 
lic effectiveness that has not been touch- 
€d. Wondrousas are the inside views, the 
Outside aspects charm me most. And 
yet, acres of buildings ought to be remov- 
€d from the front and one side of it, to 

give fullest effect to its majesty and beau- 


came hither by a route new to me. 


ter-sheds, and the region is hilly, and 


| were of young trees. It would seem as 


ty. Breadths of streets are between, but 
there should be the breadths of blocks. 
Will “time” remove those before it 
ruins the structure ? B. 


Paris, FRANCE, July 1, 1891. 
My Dear Paciric: Purposely, I 
In 
coming direct from Cologne, one does 
not see the best part of the country, nor 
come upon the towns and cities that 
have made a name and built themselves 
into powers. One has to pass over wa- 


the tunnels are many; and a canal, with 
its locks, and its banks studded with end- 
less rows of trees, is followed, lost, and 
come upon again, for hours. The Ger- 
man rail cars are wide—too wide for the 
track, heavy, and swaying, and jolting 
affairs, though so roomy and inviting. 
The French cars are better, but nowhere 
do they approach the perfection of the 
English “carriages,” which run_ so 
smoothly and keep one in such perfect 
comfort. With a like surprise as else- 
where, I noted the absence of orchards 
and fruit-trees of all kinds, except a few 
apple orchards, and only a part of these 


if a fruit “boom” here might prove a 
boon to the country. 


From outward signs one can hardly 
tell when he passes from Germany into 
France—though the custom house has | 
to inspect him in a brief and formal 
way. Still, the French are trimmer, 
neater, more attentive to detail, more | 
likely to put up fences, hedge themselves | 
in, and live in little enclosures, a good | 
deal by themselves, and give little heed 
to the rest of mankind. They do not 
colonize, they do not go on missions, they 
do not migrate. They regard Paris as 
the only fit place to live in, and France 
as the land of promise. They believe 
in nobody abroad. They invest money 
in no foreign securities. They own 
nothing in lands afar. They are so loth 
to send capital abroad that it accumu-— 
lates and stagnates, and commands al- 
most no interest in Paris. Of course, 
great enterprises flag, only small indus- 
tries flourish, grand men do not grow, | 
and self-satisfaction abounds. Self-cul- 
ture for its own sake is here going to 
seed, and human nature, in its higher 
ranges, is not having fair play. Still, for 
the sake of personal enjoyment and so- 
cial advantage and artistic tastes, one 
would prefer Paristo London. But, for 
being in touch with mankind, and for 
getting into some breadth and largeness 
of character, one needs to fee! the throb | 
and beat of the grandeur of London, 
and to hear in its roll and roar the min- 
gled voices of a surging world. 

Count Tolstoi’s article on the use of 
elcohols and narcotics is a wild one, but 
its very wildness gives it power, and forc- 
es it on the public attention. The pa- 
pers here have invited the comment and 
criticism of several distinguished men. 
These have been given to the public. , 
They smack strongly of the French 
quality, and yet they about half concede 
the position. They admit that excessive 
indulgence is injurious, always; and they 
have, some of them, given up smoking, 
and others drink no wine. Let the dis- 
cussion goon; it will do some good, 
even here, where everyone drinks some- 
thing, women not excepted, as everyone 
does ‘ton the continent,” and almost 
everyone in Great Britain. 


I have been to everything specially » 


new in Paris, particularly the tower and 
the ‘‘Exposition Buildings.” Our Chi- 

cago friends cannot hope to equal these | 
in cost and beauty. It were not desira- | 
ble to do so, as some of them must be of | 
only a temporary service. An artist’s | 
exposition was in progress in one of the 
vast structures, but I could devote no 
time to that since— a 

‘* Art is long, but life is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

Last Sunday I worshipped at the 
‘American Chapel,” Rue de Berri, in 
this city. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Thurber, formerly of Milwaukee, led 
the service, and preached the sermon on 
“The Need of the Renewing in Man of 
the Image of God, in Which He Was 
Created.” The discourse was right in 
its positions, forcible in its presentations, 
and sympathetic in its delivery. The 
chapel was well filled. Two-thirds of , 
the audience were women. The place 
is a quiet and pleasant one, though 
rather dark and narrow for its length. 
The organ and choir were well conduct- 
ed, and the service was enjoyable and 
refreshing. No familiar face was there. 
Outside, and on the way back, I made 
the acquaintance of a Denver man who 
had been in California. He is now here 
for his own health, and for the educa- 
tion of his children; is a Yale graduate 
and a Christian man, who keeps house 
and doesn’t intend to let his children 
lose their love of home life, and Ameri- 
can manners and institutions. It was 
pleasant to walk along the “Champs 


, Paris as the best possible picture of the 


| d’Elysse” with a man who doesn’t regard 


highest and truest ‘fields Elysian.” 


Still, itis an unrivaled vision that one 


has, standing by the Egyptian obelisk | 


here, with the fine drives, the beautiful 


walks, the over-hanging trees, the noble course of one’s life than to observe and ' 


enjoy real progress in what is true and . 


statuary, the gushing fountains, on all 
sides of him, the river flowing near, the 
Eiffel tower and the Exposition buildings 
in the distance one way, the Arc de Tri- 
omphe another way, then the great city 
rim, and then the Louvre and other public 
structures reaching even to the horizon. 
These are not vanities, but too often 
are made to be but part of that which 
is only a “Vanity Fair.” _ 
HOME MISSIONS IN NORTHERN AND 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK, 


The fiscal year ends March 31, 1892. 
Appropriations already endorsed exceed 
the whole sum apportioned to our field 
from the treasury of the National Society. 
Whatever more is to be done, must be 
provided for among ourselves. 

The Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of our California Society, nearly 
two months ago, addressed a “ personal 
letter” to the pastor or some officer of 
each of our churches, asking not for 
pledges, but for est#mazes as to what each 
church could contribute, on or before 
April 1, 1892, to carry on our work. He 
has received replies from forty-seven (47) 
churches, leaving seventy-five yet to re- 
port. As he has read these replies, so 
frank, so hearty, letting him in at the 
very life-centers of some of these church- 
es, and giving him such cordial expres- 
sions of a purpose to do the very best 
possible, he has felt richly rewarded for 
whatever painstaking in the matter may 
have fallen to his lot. But these esti- 


mates give promise of resources far, far 
_below what are absolutely indispensable. 
| They amount to only $2,297, which is 


less than one-fourth of our needed $10,- 
ooo, while about two-fifths of our church- 


es have reported. Among these church- 


es are several of our strongest ones, as, 


_for an example, the First in Oakland and 


the First in San Francisco, so that we 
are not able to comfort ourselves with 
the hope that the seventy-five not yet 
heard from can do better on the average. 


The fact is—the fact we have to face— 


that the reported estimates indicates on- 
ly $6,000 instead of the $10,000 which 
both the pressing needs and the evident 
ability of our congregations unite to in- 
dicate as the draft upon us made by our 
Master himself. 

I will not dwell on those needs. I 


venture to assume that Christian people | 


here in California are neither ignorant of 
them or insensible to them. But the 
ability—is it, or is it not, equal to the 
emergency? Can the churches of our 
portion of California give $10,000 this 
year to home missions? Upon this 
question some hints may be helpful and 
welcome, even though somewhat hum- 
bling. 

1. I find that our portion of Califor- 
nia is credited in the report just issued of 
the A. H. M. S. with contributions 
amounting to $6,923.57. Southern Cal- 
ifornia 1s credited with $7,416.72. We 
had 122 churches;they had 55. Among 
their churches was scarcely one which 
could be regarded as strong financially. 
We had at least six churches better off 
in that respect than their strongest. They 
were struggling for life amid the wreck- 
age of a broken boom. We were con- 
gratulating ourselves on a policy ‘‘ slow 
but sure,” and a consequent escape from 
the losses so severe and the disappoirt- 
ments so bitter from which our brethren 
in the South were suffering. And yet we 
are credited with contributions for home 
missions J/ess than theirs by almost 
$500. : | 

2. I have been studying the estimates 


| made by some of our smaller and weak- 


er churches, as they now lie before me 
on mytable. Here is Cottonwood, $25; 
Los Guilicos, $25; Rocklin, $25; Sunol, 
$35; Antioch, $40; Brother Goodsell’s 
circuit centering at Murphy’s, $50; Niles 
and Mission San Jose, $60; Auburn 
$82.60; and Alameda (ever growing by 
giving), $225. This roll of honor might 
be largely extended from among the 
churches less strong financially, but (let 
me say it in utmost kindness) from no 
others. It is scarcely fair for me to 
mention those and not to mention others 
that, in proportion to their ability, un- 
dertake equally generous things. But 
where in the comparison are our largest | 
and strongest churches proposing to 
stand? I beg them to answer the ques- 
tion to themselves,and,as soon as may be, 
to the Executive Committee of our 
Home Missionary Society. Let it once 
be assured that all our churches, “‘ac- 
cording to their several ability,” will come 
up to the help of the Lord, and this year, 
1891 to 1892, will be the best one in 
the whole history of Christian service in 
California. C. Ponp, 
Chairman, Finance Com. 


Nikola Tesla, a young man of Croa- 
tia, now in this country, has made lamps 
in which the flame is fed from the air 
about them. | 


AND PRACTICE. 


Nothing is more delightful in the 


good, save achieving such progress 


one’s self. Weare all made for such | 


progress, and ought to be all making it 


1 the time. The best we can say, often, | 


, that, on the whole, in the long run, 
we think there is some; but God’s plan 
is that of progress in every part, in the 
short run. 
plan is often thwarted in many places 
and particulars—as matter of fact—an 
human improvement and his kingdom 
sadly set back. And sometimes this is 
done by sham semblances of progress, 
and by plans and push that set it back 
seriously. We are often led in the wrong 
direction, and have to go back and start 
again, losing time and pains. Men 
eagerly catch up as advance what is not. 

_ For example, there is the heredity fad 
in quasi-scientific speculation. 
there is something in the inheritance of 
qualities, physical and mental, Calvinists, 
at least, have always known. It is sus- 
pected that even old Augustine had 


some such idea! But a little while since | 


it was imagined to be scientific to assert 
that there is everythingin it. Darwin set 
the fashion of placing it with some other 
unreliable hypotheses among the proofs 
(!) of the hypothesis of evolution, as if 
one guess could prove another. Dr. 
Holmes said jocosely that every child’s 
education should begin with his great 
grandfather, which would seem to avail 


little unless this venerable ancestor’s own | 


education had also begun with his great 
grandfather, and so back toAdam. An 
Eastern pastor gravely argued, in a new. 
Educational Review, that all teachers 
should work on the lines of heredity with 
their pupils, all which showed him to be 
neither a practical educator nor a well- 
posted scientist. Forthe celebrated Dr. 
Virchow, of Berlin University, from the 
first, made such an exception to extreme 
heredity in the case of man, as Professor 
Shaler has lately made to inflexible school 
classification; because—as he said — every 
individual student is himself a “group.” 
With man, said the great German phy- 
siologist lately, ‘‘all heredity is partial. 
The same individual may inherit various 
héredities from father, from mother, 
grandfather, grandmother. Inthe same 
individual there is united a sum of par- 
tial inheritances which are limited to 
small or greater parts. That all portions 
agree cannot be proved. A _ general 
heredity, in the zoological sense, where 
all characteristics are preserved from 
generation to generation, is not to be 
found among men.” Utterly impossible, 
therefore, is the proof that man descend- 
ed from an apelike creature of arboreal 
habits, even if he actually did. The 
entail has been too often cut off! The 


‘ON BEING “TOO PREVIOUS” IN BELIEF 
| if that which is scientific is impossible ; 


This does not deny that the | 


That | 


, erto prevented this. But now an English 


arguments for it stand about on a par 
with the assertion, the other day, of a 
student from a crude school in one of 
the territories, who has not yet come 
within sight of such subjects, that an in- | 
fant turning in its little pink feet is a 
“survival” of the habit of climbing trees, 
with the lower limbs ! | 

Protessor Virchow was addressing from ' 
the chair a gathering of German and | 
Austrian physiologists at Vienna. He | 
reminded them that twenty years ago, at ' 
Innsbruck, when Darwinism was new, 
everybody expected that man’s deriva- 
tion from the ape or some other animal 


would be demonstrated. But to-day 


terialist has no proof at all of his thesis 


while the Christian has revelation, and 
has never asked for scientific evidence. 
But it is a striking example of being 
“too previous” in (so-called) scientific 
belief that we know less to-day of the 
origin of man, as this eminent scientific 
leader confesses, than we imagined we 
did twenty years ago. But we know 
better what we really 2now. 

At a much more recent period some 
men began to experiment with amuse- 
ments in church, and some people eag- 
erly shouted: “ Here is the religion for 
the twentieth century! This is the 
missing link between the Church and 
the world. Eureka /” Christianity should 
be queen of life. We must provide 
everything in its name for everybody— 
games, billiard rooms, lawn-tennis, 
church theatricals, dances, etc. It 
looked a little as if a few city churches 
were going to set up the play-house as 
do the “Saints” at Salt Lake. But there 
are voices calling a halt. The Chairman 
of the last English Congregational Un- 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric:: Another high day. 
This time in a valley. But Hood River 
valley differs from other valleys. It isa 
high plateau as compared with the valley 
of the Columbia, to which it gracefully 
slopes. Oregon has no more beautiful 
village than Hood River, where,last Sab- 
bath,the Riverside Congregational church 
was dedicated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God. Fifteen months ago there 
was neither church nor saloon there. 
Now, two churches and one miserable 
saloon. The churches are beautiful— 
the saloon is hideous. If it were bright 
as a London Gin Palace, it would still 
be hateful, but there is affinity between 
a dirty business and a dirty hole to do 
it in. What a contrast between the rev- 
ellers buying wholesale to treat each oth- 
er, and the glad company who went -up 
into the temple to pray and praise. 
Twenty-one hundred dollars is not often 
made to go farther in useful service with 
stones, lumber, and labor. The day was 
perfect; the choir in tune; people in 


ion, Rev. Thomas Green, pointed out 
the peril of the Church getting out of | 
its sphere. Some of the extreme “sport- 
ing” Christians were vexed, but the bet- 
ter English sort said “a very timely 
word.” A Broad Church Congregation- 
alist of Glasgow, Scotland, takes up the 
refrain at Airedale College, insisting that 
the Church is “‘not to do everything” for — 
the people; it is “‘to sanctify life, not | 
amuse it; they can get amusement else- | 
where far better; let the Church devote - 
itself to its own work; it will not be nar- 
rowed, but in every sense stronger and 
more useful.” Again, later, before the 
Scottish Union at Dundee, Rev. John 
Hunter said, ‘Better, small churches 
half-filled with serious people, than big 
churches filled with sensation lovers; | 
better empty pulpits, than pulpits filled | 
with buffons; the most dangerous ten- 
dency is not to ritualism or rationalism, | 
but the tendency to entertainment, in | 
the last place adapted to it, the pulpit; | 
better let it ‘die of dignity,’ than of ' 
fashion. The cry for short sermons | 
means, if persisted in, the death of ! 
preaching.” 
For one, I have long been expecting 
that the success of our great lay preach- | 
ers, Y. M. C. A. workers, ete,, would 
lead some zealous persons to call for.a ' 
general abandonment of the professional ' 
ministry. What the influence of Ply- | 
mouth brethren and Quakers has failed 
to do against those who give themselves 
wholly to pulpit teaching, I have thought ' 
the vast extension of lay effort might 
bring about. The permanent Christian 
Sabbath, I suspect, combined with the in- . 
significance of the sects named, has hitb- | 


brother has sounded the note, ‘‘No more 
use for the ministry.” That sort of zeal 
for Christian reunion and against evan- 
gelical doctrine which moves ill-balanc- 


ed minds like Prof. Briggs’ seems to be 


“To unite the 
Arnold 


the impelling motive. 
Christian Church,” says Mr. 


| White (Znglish Independent, May 15th), 


‘‘we must jettison the clergy caste of 


every sect.” “With them would pass 


away, he expects, a vast lumber of dog- 
ma,” and men would revert to the sim- | 
plicity of the Nazarene Gospel.” It is! 
an old story—a twice, nay, thousand | 
times told tale. Curiously enough, all | 
this denunciation of dogma, and creeds, 

and theology, as so pernicious +o day, 


combined with the assertion that they 


have no influence and have died out, ' 


sympathy; sermon a little too: long. 
But the debt was raised in short order. 
Superintendent Clapp has never dedicat- 
ed a church with a debt in Oregon, and 
Hood River could not break the record. 
Faithfulness there, and generous and ju- 
dicious aid from Portland,Salem and The 
Dalles, bridged the gap, and left a few 
dollars towards the bell, which they hope 
soon to swing in the tower. Brother 
Curtis, re-enforced for his work, organi- 
zed a Sunday-school in the new church, 
and re-organized one at Bethany church 
in the afternoon. 

In the evening Superintendent Clapp 
preached an earnest evangelical sermon 
from the text “Come into the Ark.” 
Some of its effects were manifest. Oth- 
ers await the revelation of the great day. 


| As enjoyable a part of the day as any was 


the fellowship meeting following the 
evening service. About a dozen friends 
participated, members of the rejoicing 
church who saw their labors and sacri- 
fices crowned with success—Brother 
Van Blarcom from Oakland, the M. E. 
Presiding Elder, a lady missionary from 
San Francisco—both sexes and different 
denominations were represented, and it 
was good to bethere. The money, which 
contributed to the victorious result, had, 
in addition to the true Pilgrim ring, 
Methodist fire, Baptist conviction, Pres- 
byterian purpose, and Episcopal Catho- 
licity. So we came down from Mt. 
Hood—high privilege—feeling that it 
had been good to be there. | 

If I were to tell you that a fortunate 
guest at Dr. Barrett’s table can look from 
one window on Mt. Adams, and by turn- 


his face, and not his chair, see glorious 


Mr. Hood not twenty miles away, you 
would get some hint of the liberal edu- 
cation a residence in that. valley affords. 
From Brother Heald’s porch a like view 
appears. No wonder Pastor Aunks writes 
good sermons. Such mountains would 
rebuke mediocrity. I never turned away 
from a proposed mountain climb with 
more regret. My ticket limit expired in 
two days, and I hadtobeoff. ButlI 
can truly say to friends in the South that 
this central point in Oregon, where the 
snows of Mt. Hood melt away into the 
Columbia, is one of the pleasantest plac- 
es imaginable to spend asummer. The 
village is shaded with splendid oaks. 
Trout, salmon, elk, deer, coons, bears, 
await the daring hunter. The roads are 
fine; air perfect. Cloud Cap Innisa 
snug hostelry, about up to the snow line. 


the year to which you have paid; and if in — 


draft or express to THe Pactric, No. 7 Mont- 


~ 


al 
* 


science is farther from proving it than 
ever. “In Anthropology, Darwinism has 
not, up to the present time, succeeded 
in bringing forward actual proofs in its 
favor. The so-called Fore-man, the 
Pro-Anthropos, which should represent 
the link binding man with the ape, has 
never yet been found. No man of real 
learning professes that he has seen him. 
Even the hope of his future discovery 
has fallen far into the background, he 
is now scarcely spoken of. Among 
archaic men none have been found that 
stood nearer the ape than men of to- 
day. Theancients were thoroughly-form- 
ed men;they bore no characteristic marks 
which we do not meet with among liv- 
ing peoples. In Egypt, the permanence 
of types is assured for thirty-five cen- 
turies. Each living race is still purely 
human; none has yet been found that 
can be affirmed as ape-like or half-ape- 
like, not a single one so degraded that 
he shows the lowest form of a skull 
Twenty years ago little was known of 
skulls of the lowest uncivilized tribes, 
That was why men judged overhastily. 
We [now] possess more exact investi- 
gations of the brain of the Patagonian 
than of the brain of civilized Asiatic 
peoples. Among all uncivilized tribes 
not a single one would stand so near, or 
ut all nearer, to the ape thantous, It 
is not even possible to show the descent | 
of single races from each other. The 
severest orthodoxy cannot scientifically 
prove the transformation of the original , cease for fishermen of all nations so far 
man into various races, nor can Darwin- , as it can be enforced until May next, 
| ists of the purest water prove his deri- | and in the meantime Great Britain will 
vation from the nearest pair of beasts.” | investigate and arrangements for arbitra- 
| It will occur to a reader that the ma-- tion will continue. } 


ters. Said a layman the other day: 
‘‘There would be no new departures in 
doctrine, or attacks on the Bible, or 
idolizing of reason above God’s Word, 
or any other disturbance of this sort, 
hindering the saving of men’s souls, but 
for a few ministers we were better rid 
of.” Perhaps the only way to accom- 
plish this is to ‘jettison the clergy of 
every sect,” but it would be like one’s 
setting fire to his house in order to burn 
out a chimney. | 

Let me add that any one who imagines 
that a reverent and reasonable Biblical 
theology will ever contradict systematic 
Christian theology is absurdly “too 
precious.” The two are not Kilkenny 
cats. I subscribe thoroughly to what 
you have said on the subject editori- 
ally. 


Dr. John L. Northrop, the instructor 
in zoology at Columbia College, who 
was badly burned recently in the base- 
ment of the building by the explosion of 
a cask of alcohol, died soon after in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York. He 
was a young man of promise, entirely de- 
voted to duty. 
bia in 1884. His promotion to the tu- 
torship in zoology was due to singular 
merit and untiring application. He was 
married and lived at Yonkers. 


Seal catching in the Behring Sea is to 


comes from a certain stamp of minis- | 


| more. 
from a friend interested to help them — 


He graduated at Colum- 


| the branch. 


‘Lost Lake is an ideal place to camp. 
: Hood River waterfalls invite artists, At 
_the station on the Union Pacific is a fair 
hotel, with a very kind and accommodat- 
‘ing landlord. I am not asked to say 
these kind things nor paid for it, save 
by the pleasure of opening to others 


to. When the irrigation ditch is com- 
pleted, the lovely valley will take a new 
and lasting verdure, and its fame for fruit 
reach to yet wider markets than now. 

Oregon churches are multiplying. Eu- 
gene, Oswego, Tualatin, Condon, Wil- 
helmina, Hood River, in one year make 
a good showing. The full year will show 
If churches want a visit soon 


build, let them send to Rev. Daniel Stav- 
er, Forest Grove, Oregon. Mr. Philip 
Bates of Ladd & Tilton, Portland, will 
send literature on request, and receive 
the pledges made at the Salem Associa- 
tion for the help of Oregon church, to 
July 4, 1900. How soon it will come! 
Address Minneapolis, Minnesota. . 
EpwIn S. WILLIAMS. 


which is being erected by Mr. Monroe 
Greenwood, corner of Fell and Baker 
streets, the lower floor of which is to be 
used by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation as a branch for street-car men, 
is nearing completion, and the commit- 
tee are in hopes it will be ready for oc- 
cupancy by the middle of September at 
the latest. Mr. Greenwood gives the 
Institute rent free for the purposes ‘of 


what I have myself enjoyed or wished © 


Car MEN’s Brancu.—The building 
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“That blows, all speak His name. 


- Sung by angelic choirs. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDAY, JULY 22, 181. 


_-{ For Tue Pactric. | 


From Nature up to Nature’ s God. 


BY*A, F. GROW. 


[The thoughts embodied in the following 
lines were founded upon the declaration of the 
members of the Free Church Assembly of Scot- 
land in a recent session: that it was sinful to 
admire the works of nature on the Sabbath 
day .] 


When God first called from out the realms of |- 


space 
Each atom joined to each, which formed the 
land, 


He called it “earth.” When, over all its face, 


lhe wild waste of waters at his command 
Were set their bounds, He called them seas, 
Nor yet his hand withheld; but over all 
The earth the grass he spread. Fruit-bearing 
trees 


He gave, and bird and beast, both great and 
small, 
This done, pronounced and lo! on 
high 
Two lights were fixed; the sun, to rule the 
| day, 
The moon, the night. The stars—gems of the 
sky— 


Their light to give in their appointed way. 
Thus, all complete, the great Creative Hand 

Formed from the ‘dust of earth a living man 
In His own image made—thus understand 

We and behold God’s first great finished plan. 


Each gurgling fount and babbling brook, each 


hil 
And mountain high, each pebble on the shore, 
Fach rock and craggy cliff, these all do still , 
But speak to me of God through nature more 
Than do the forms and rites of men. The sea, 
Mighty in power, the tempest’s roar, each 
breeze 
Then may 
not we 
In forests’ deepest shades, neath waving trees, 


_ Look up to heaven e’en on the Sabbath day, 


Nor deem that we God’s holy day profane? 
Do we through nature see but God, we may 
Before him humbly bow, nor bow in vain. 
Men heap, in massive piles, stone upon stone, 
‘Cathedrals vast, with dome and spire; within 
Whose ever sacred walls, and there alone, 
Some claim true worshippers are found. 
*T were sin 
To heavenward gaze where God’s own temple 
spires 
Arise; where voice of birds in sweetest song, 
And mu: muring streams—sweet as angel lyres — 
Do sound His praise. Within, where Fash- 
long- 
Devoted worshippers do meet, and pews 
At costly rent are filled by that vast throng 
Who worship at her feet, no heavenly views 
The poor may catch, nor join in sacred song, 


Each tiny spear of grass, each swaying reed, 
Fach creeping vine laden with choicest fruit; 
Each swelling bud and flower and bursting seed 
Do sermons preach to me, though all be mute. 
The busy aunt that toils from morn till night, 
And crawling worm, and bird with plumage 
rare; 
Each beast that walks the earth, each lofty flight 
Of noble bird to heights of purer air 
‘Oft preached to me in language plainer far 
Than falls from mortal tongue; and, as they 
preach, 
Upward I gaze, and lo! each glittering star 
And sun reflectirg moon a lesson teach; 

And thus they speak to me of joys profound 
Which I, a pilgrim here, may never xnow. 
As seen through nature, all God’s works con. 

found 

The wildest skeptic’s reasonings here below; 
For they contend there is no God; from naught 

Came earth, and man, and beast and creeping 
thing, 
bird and fish. 
thought, 

The solid proof of which no man can bring! 
These waters at my feet, that ebb and flow 

In one unending round; these forests dense, 
‘Where wierd, shadowy forms flit too and fro, 

Are sermons each and all to me, and hence 
May I through life thus fearlessly ‘proclaim 

My faith unshaken in His Holy Word. 


And Oh, 


horrid, damning 


The wind’s wild, deaf’ning roar, the lightning’s 
flame, 
The ocean’s darkest depths by tempests 
stirred; 
Earth’s mountains vast, which pierce the azure 
blue, 
Whose craters send forth flames like‘ fires of 
hell 
Mid dark and lurid smoke; give me a view 
Of realms of nature vast, and thus to tell 
Of God the first great cause; and, more than all, 
I see man as formed by God’ s hand divine, 
In his own image made, and, ere his fall, 
As pure as God was ure. This frame of mind, 
Each part so fitly joined, to me doth show 
The hand of God. No Darwinian plan 
Can — aughtelse tome. The life blood's 
ow 
Through vein and artery proclaim that man 
Sprang forth from God. Nature is one great 
book, 

And he who reads aright, reads not in vain; 
But may, life’s journey through, if he but look 
From nature up to God, new vigor gain; 
For trust in God shall e’er dispel earth’s gloom, 

Lighting the path of life. Serene and bright 
Departing day shall be; the silent tomb 
Shall all its terrors lose in heaven’s own 
light. 
Though sermons we may read in rock and tree, 
And bird and beast, on ocean’s pebbly shore, 
“The “*Book of books” and nature both agree, 
The. self-same sermon preach; what need we 
more? 
“Through nature, some may nature’s God behold, 
Nor deem that farther worship He requires, 
‘Who naught but nature reads cannot unfold 
God’s two fold plan; who readeth both as- 
pires 
To higher joys, sees Calv’ry’s rugged height, 
Where God’s beloved Son for all our race 
Suffered and died; sees mansions bright 
He hath prepared through all redeeming grace. 
Those mountain heights, whose snow-crowned 
summits rise 
Above the clouds we see. Yon orb of day— 
Center of life and heat—muy greet our eyes 
Each morn, and light our steps o’er all life's s 
way; 
Yet, we but walk in darkness here below 
Without that book by inspiration given. 
With it for chart and compass we do know 
We'll anchor safe within the port of heaven. 
Oh, ye phew men e’er claim that life ends 
a 
’ That we are brutes, and like the brutes we 


die, 
And that as falls the brute so we shall fall, 


And moulder back to dust, . No God on high 
With all a father’s tenderness to save? _ 
Oh, who can bear the thought! Oh, horrid 
theme! 


What worse is hell? Our final end the grave ? 


This cannot be; ’tis but the phrenzied dream 
Of men who build without foundation sure; 
But they who build on this foundation 
strong— 
The Rock of earth’s storms endure, 
And bined the end shall come, with one glad 


song, 
Beyond the grave shall sing through endless 


years . 
In joyful strains, those sweetest songs of 
praise 
In heaven nor tear 
Shall ~esia nor sigh be heard, through end- 
_. There is not aught of death that endeth all 
In nature’s broad domain, 
known * 
But spring from earth’s decay, and though we 
call 


New forms tis | 


| 


This death, tis but a change, and'that alone. 


/ 


Death ends man’s earthly life. The dody dies 
And moulders back te dust. This — of 
clay— 
The casket of the soul—agalll shall rise” 
When the last trump shall’sound. When on 
that day 


\That blessed one—Jesus,thé 


Shall come with all the” hosts of heaven, 
Shall we 
Be changed and, with our bodies glorified, 
Be clothed in robes of immortality? 
The skeptic blindly walks and will not see 
Such proofs as I behold where’er I go, 
As nought in nature dies, ’tis proof to me— 
That man shall live again in bliss or woe. 
The poet strikes his lyre in song complete: 


** Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, | 


And, dead to joy, my heart forget to beat. 
Should fate command. me to the farth’rest 
shore 
Of this green earth, to lands unknown to song, 
If I foret the source of life and light— 
Thee, Almighty Father.” To Him belong 
Unending songs of through His 
might 
My soul shall wing its mystic fli ght above. 
To realms of endless day. fith heart and 
voice 
I’ll sing’ my blest s dying love, 
And, with exultant songs, in Him rejoice, 


EAGLE HARBOR, Wash. 


‘SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


‘BY REV. GEORGE MORRIS. 


There are certain great subjects which 


the preacher has to bring. before his 


people. ‘There are the : fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible, the subjects clus- 
tering around and flowing from them. 
Besides doctrinal Christianity, there is } 
practica! Christianity. Doctrinal is im- 
mensely important; practical is no less 
important. While the doctrinal is not 


in any way to be disparaged, yet, if a 


comparison or distinction is to be made, 
I would say that practical Christianity, 
z. é., Christianity in the thought, heart, 
word, act and life, is of more importance 
to the individual, the community and 
the nation than the merely doctrinal. 
Yet, let it not be said, ‘“‘it matters not 
what a man believes if his life is right.” 
A proper belief is an important part of 
a proper life. Multitudes live improper- 
ly because 4 do not believe properly. 
Had they a proper belief, properly ap- 
preciated and followed, their lives would 
be proper. 


Among the subjects of practical Chae | 


tian life and work are home and foreign 
missions, the Sabbath-school, the differ- 
ent phases of the temperance, and other 
social questions, and last, but by no 
means least, the Sabbath question. 

The importance of this question can- 
not be measured by the time we give it. 
It is all important. Its observance and 
requirements, though running from the 
creation foundations of human existence 
and continuing through all the ages, are 
as important, necessary and imperative 
to-day and here as ever or in any place. 
‘‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” There are many important and 
valuable reasons for the due observance 
of the Sabbath, from the advantages 
flowing therefrom,-and the blessings ex- 
perienced therein. Yet, we must never 
lose sight of the grandest fact of all, 
that the Sabbath is a divine creation and 
benefaction to humanity, and its proper 
observance follows because the ever- 
blessed and ever-blessing Father requires 


it. This great fundamental truth needs 


but few words to present it, but no words 
can rightly present its infinite impor- 
tance. 

The Sabbath is of dinine appointment, 
and its proper observance obligatory up- 
on all—upon all church members and 
upon all not church members. The ob- 
servance of Sabbath is prior to and out- 
side of church membership. Thechurch 
member should and must properly ob- 
serve it. Soshould and so must the non- 
church member. It is God’s law given 
to all, and its observance just as incum- 
bent upon all as are the laws of honesty, 
chastity, and the others of the Decalogue. 
Therefore, it is just.as wrong for a non- 
church member to violate the Sabbath 
as fora church memberto do so. Who- 
ever does so breaks God’s law, and there- 
by exposes himself or herself to God’s 
condemnation and merits punishment. 

I would like to emphasize each word 
I have said, as though I had repeated it 
a dozen or a hundred times, or as though 
I had uttered it in stentorian tones, be- 
cause this is a vastly important subject 
to the nation, the community, and indi- 
vidual. It is a subject so great, varied, 
and extensive, that one is at a loss which 
phase to present, and whichever is .pre- 
sented, it seems as only a grain of sand 
compared with what remains. 

California occupies an anomalous, un- 
enviable position to-day. I understand 
it is the only State in the Union without 
any Sunday law, but that fact does not 
in the least diminish the binding force 
of the divine law upon us as a State and 
people. ‘‘Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy.” - 

Inthe year 1882 the repeal of the then 
existing Sunday law was a political prom- 


ise in the campaign, a promise. quickly | 
fulfilled by the. Legislature then elected, 
| and if I remember rightly, the bill to re- 


peal that Sunday law was the first bill 
that received the Governor’s signature. 
Thus the ungodly made haste. 
repeal of the Sunday law in the Legisla- 
ture and State of California in no way 
abrogated the divine Sunday law, still in | 
force in this State and nation. — 


To the credit of the county in which 


‘we live, I have read that the Supervisors 
| of Los Angeles County have passed’ a 
| Sunday-closing ordinance for the whole 
of this county. 


Without ‘attempting to traverse ied 
wide domaiti of the Sabbath question 1n | 


wiew of the particular circumstances ex-: 
jasting here and in such other places 
(watering places and summer resorts), 
let me present some facts from a letter,” 
written Only a month ago, concerning” 
“The Sabbath at Ocean 
There, carriages or teams’ find 


But the 


no ingress. or egress on the Sabbath. 
Neither bathing, boating nor fishing is 
allowed on the Sabbath. The milkman’ . 
bell is ngt’heard. The baker's wagon 
ig not seen The newsboy’s voice is 
hushed. The barber’s saloons are clos- 
ed. ‘Tent, cottage, boarding house, 


| grove and beach are all vocal with Je- 


hovah’s worship.” 
observed there. . 


Thus God’s day is 
Thus it can.be observ- 


ed here and’elsewhere; and, thus observ- 
} ed, what a blessing, happiness, j joy and 


glory it becomes ! ‘‘Remember the Sab- 
bath day. to keep it holy?” | Let us so 
keep it, and be the happy recipients of 
all the that flow | 
MODERN IMPROVEMEN TS ON ‘SACRED 
GROUND. 


The Christian world has for centuries 
regarded Jerusalem and the surrounding 
country with sensations of holy rever- 
ence and profound veneration. For a 
long period there has. rested upon them 
a soothing calmness and a befitting 
quietude which was in gratifying accord 


| The march of prog- 


ress which takes no heed of human 
sympathies cares not to preserve intact 
such scenes or objects as are closely 
blended with its fondest memories, With } 
an iconoclastic ruthlessness it obliterates 
the objective evidences which have sus- 
tained the verity of its faith and to which 
it has clung with a fervent tenacity. In 


| 


turns no recompense. While the rest of 
the earth has been transformed into a 
splendid scene of worldly grandeur by 
its triumphant march, it has never until 
now invaded the sacred precincts of the 
City of Zion. 

_ Progress, by stimulating the love of 
gain, has caused the laying of the rail 
across the arid plains, over the hill tops, 
down the ravines of Palestine, and into 
the streetsof Jerusalem. The rattle and 
rumble of the rushing cars break the 
monotony of the city’s thoroughfares 
and awaken amazement and wonder in 
the minds of its citizens. The shriek 
of the steam-whistle sends its discordant 
tones into the atmosphere, which erst 


words of Him of Nazareth, uttered while 
annunciating his sublime truths. Still, 
there could be no: more appropriate 
place for that shrill whistle to sound its 
far-reaching notes, They were a corrob- 
oration of the verity of his words, 
taught, “On earth peace, good will toward 
men.” In them he laid the foundation 
of that high civilization which the world 
now enjoys. It were fitting, therefore, 
that the most perfect and utile mechan- 
ism which has been evolved by that in- 
telligent civilization should give forth its 
peean in his praise upon the spot where 
he sowed the seeds that have yielded 
such rich fruits to the human race. . 

Nor is the railway the only intruder 
which progress has forced into the rever- 
ed city. A large flouring mill, with.all 
the most recent and modern devices for 
transforming the wheat grains into flour, 
has been put into successful operation 
near the sight of Mount Calvary, and in 
close proximity to the Damascus Gate. 
Steam power is the moving influence of 
the machinery in the immense establish- 
ment. ‘The whirr of the grinding mills 
sounds upon the wierd stillness of the 
night air, and breaks in upon the calm 
atmosphere of the glowing noon-day. 

The electric light throws its intense 
glare into all the departments of the es- 
tablishment, and awakens a _ supersti- 
tious awe in the minds of the untaught 
Arabs and inexperienced Hebrews, | hey 
gaze upon the light, which is disseminat- 
ed from oilless lamps, and marvel at the 
seeming miracle that can produce an il- 
lumination as brilliant, without the com- 
bustion of a visible substance. They do 
not venture closely to,the lamps, lest by 
some incomprehensible force they may 
be used as fuel for the fame. If the 
engineer gives two or three quick, sharp, 
sounds from the steam-valve while they 
are cOgitating upon the hidden cause of 
the light, they flee away in abject terror. ' 

The holy sentiments connected with 
Jerusalem and its surroundings have 
been harshly treated by the progressive 
spirit of the age. It can never elimi- 
nate them from the Christian mind, for 
they are too firmly fixed to be over- 
thrown. 

As the light of knowledge wich prog- 
ress bears upon its front enters the 
darkened senses of the people there, it 
will establish a deeper, firmer, and loftier 
conviction, devoid of superstition, and 
strengthened by an enduring appreciation 
of the verities which now cling to those 
Sacred precincts. A higher civilization 


David be restored to more than its an. 
cient grandeur. S. P. LEeps. 

_ In Grosspeistein, in Eastern Prussia, 
is a teacher whose father and forefath- 
ers ever since the year 1630 have been 
acting as teachers in the village. Son 


family Bettihn was able to celebrate its 
250th anniversary. All Hettihns have 


fice, and, what is more, every one ot 
them has celebrated his golden wedding. 
The present cantor, Julius Bettihn, who 
has been teacher in that village since 


| markably active and physically strong. 


an American. ‘In 1832 Dr. John I. 
Howe, a Conneticut man,’ invented a 


was the first successful machine, and | 
completed the pin by a single process. 
“Theold’ head was ‘on to the 


OF 


such cases progress annihilates and _re-. 


will be established, and the City of 


has followed father, so that in 1836 the 


The first solid-head pin was made in» 
1824, in England, by Lemuel W. Wright, 


with the associations connected with its | 
{ religious emotions. 


was gently stirred by the peace-bearing | 


He 


1841, is at present 68 years old and re- | 


tmachine for making solid-head pins. It 


Lo the Pastors of 
Churches in Washington. — 
BRETHREN: The College and Educa- 
tion Society is actively engaged in pro 
moting at the East the financial interests | 
of Whitman College. In presenting its 
claims to the churches and friends on 


The Chicago limited train on the 
New York Central Railroad one day | 
week before last made the run from 


New York-to Buffalo, a distance of 440 | 


miles, i in eight hours and fifty-eight min- 
utes. 

happy pctentate, the Czar of Russia, is 


its assigned territory here, we endeavor ‘© be celebrated on the 6th of Novem- 


to show the vital. relation existin 
tween a Christian ‘college and the | 
churches of the region it represents. 
We show that men for;the ministry, that 
they who make the best class of teach- 


| ers, and the men.and women who lead . 


the Christian thought and life of com- | 
munities, must come largely from Chris-— 


| tian institutions of learning. | 


From the significant circumstances of 
its beginning, it seems to us Whitman 
College’ is position. to fulfill, with 
marked effectiveness, the work for which 
it exists. We regard the general co-op- 
eration of our ministers and churches in 
Washington as vitally necessary to this 
result.’ 

We belteve that you intelligently ap- 
preciate the importance of such concert 
in purpose and action. 

We cannot too strongly urge the im 
portance of giving to the College a 
large place in your prayers, sympathy, 
and, so far as possible, your pecuniary 
support. 

To facilitate this latter, we have pre- 
pared an attractive memorial certificate, 
which-can be supplied you by the Col- 
lege, free of cost, and which may. be 
given to any church, Sunday-school, 
Christian Endeavor Society, or Woman’s 
-Aid Society, which contributes thirty | 
dollars to Whitman College. 

Our appeals at the East will be great- 
ly strengthened as we are able to report 
your active interest on the home field. 
_ For your encouragement we are able 
to say that our promised $5,000 for the | 
current year is being raised, and as much 
more is in sight. 

May our united endeavors result in 
placing Whitman College on a perma- 
nent basis of prosperity and of far- 
teaching influence and usefulness. Fra- 


rernally yours, 


Joun A. HamMILtTon, Sec’y. 
_j. L. Matze,College Field Sec’y. 
Boston, Mass., June I, 1891. 


HOW TO REACH ORIENTALS. 


Tn his forthcoming book ‘‘Ex Oriente,’ 
partly in type, Professor Thwing of 
Brooklyn gives some ‘studies of Asian 
thought and life, made in his recent 
tour, and closes ohe chapter with these 
pertinent suggestions: 


be-. t ber, when there will be a great gather- 


_ing of the Romanoffs in St. Petersburg. 
—London Tid Bits. 


One evening recently Mrs. Kate Gan- 


nett Wells and Miss Florence Balgarnie, 
of London, under police escort, made a | 
tour of the North End dance halls and 
lodging houses for women.in Boston, in 


_ the interest of philanthropy, 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell was elect- 
ed one of the trustees of the Convocation 
of Boston University on behalf of the 
College of Liberal Arts, and Dr. Almena 
J. Baker was elected one of the Vice- 
Presidents on behalf of the School of 
Medicine, 


_ The same salary is paid to the women 

and the men health inspectors. in, Chi- 
cago. ‘There are five women, and each 
one receives $1,000 per annum, They 
were appointed at the request. of the 
Women’s Alliance, and possess police 
powers. The work of these inspectors 
is done chiefly in places where women 
and children are employed, and consists 
in enforcing sanitary regulations and dis- 
covering abuses, 


Since Brazil became a senublie at- 


_ tempts to increase immigration have re- 


| 


them abroad.” 


“We are not to approach the Oriental - | 


in an intolerant, disputatious temper, 


unmindful of: influences which’ fk ages” 


have shaped his thought. Paul at 


Athens began with a compliment rather > 
than ataunt, when he said, ‘I perceive | 


that in all things you are very devout.’ 


We may recognize this worshipful spirit — 


without at all compromising the truth. 
We can adapt our thought to his mental 
horizon, awaken his interest, equalize 


| his sensibilities, and so disarm his op- 


position, when we may. not secure his | 
acquiescence. 

met at Tokyo an echsonted Japanese 
who has spent several years in America. 
Looking at the matter from the position 
of an influential gentleman he writes: 
‘Japan is already tired of soothsayers, 
theorizers, and sermon-makers. I be- 


lieve that I am speaking the sentiments 


of my nation when I tell you that we 
care at present more for earnestness 
and conviction than for views, We 
would see men who love us and give 
themselves for our sakes as the Saviour 
of mankind did; those who have had 
spiritual experiences as practical reali- 


ties, and who can treat the things of the 


Spirit just as ‘definitely as that which 
they have seen, touched and felt. Let 
each be thoroughly convinced of what 
he believes, else the sharp-witted heath- 
en will not harken to him. We need 
here only men of moral earnestness, 
_who can give fruits of their own experi- 
ence, taught through discipline and 
mental struggles of many years.’ 

‘Such explicit testimony is helpful in 


solving the missionary problems of to- 


day. ” 


~ 


BREVITIES. 


Fifty-seven out of ‘ninety-seven high 
school principals in Michigan are wom- 
en. 

In 1866 the Telugu Mission reported 
38 communicants ; 1877, 4,817; 1890, 
33,838. 

The “ mortal body ” of Jeff Davis has 
been given to the city of Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Paris has a tax of $16 per head for 


local government, against $24.66 in 
San Francisco. 


It is estimated that 100,000 persons 
have already gone to Europe from this 
country for the summer vacation. _ 


It is believed that France must im- 


port some $100,000,000 of wheat to 
make up for crop deficiencies, and pay 


‘for. half of it in gold, 
celebrated their fiftieth anniversary in of- | 


In deference to the Prohibitionists of 


Maine, the Government has ordered 


that liquor seized in the State for viola- 
tion of the revenue laws shall - taken 
to Boston for sale. 


The approximate results of: the recent 


| census in regard to the populations of 
Glasgow and Liverpool stand as’ follows: 
Glasgow ‘and suburbs, 7675754; Laver 


pool and suburbs, 725,300 » 


Miss Frances: E: Willard and her faith 


_ ful co-laborer, Miss Anna Gordon, have 
“been voted a year’s leave of absence by 


‘the National W. C. T. U. This will ‘be | 


Miss Willard’s first vacation in seventeen. 
years. 


the past eighteen months. 


sulted in 7,078,750 persons having been 
assisted to emigrate to Brazil at a cost 
to the Government of $122 »500,000. 


| As many as 210 land grants have been 


issued, covering 76,727,5c0 acres, an 


- area equal in extent to Great Britain and 


Ireland. The circulation of the six 
banks of issue on the 31st of January 
was $62,675,343.50 and was increased 
by the end of. February to $73,170,762. 
One of the leading journals of the Re- 
public says: ‘ The situation is certainly 
far from reassuring, and if the signs are 
not altogether misleading we are not far 
from the day when Brazil will be com- 


| pelled to experience the natural penalty 


for the excesses which have ruled during 
That this 
_ contingency is being anticipated may be 
seen in the haste with which a few of 
the shrewdest speculators are transferring 
their gains into pounds sterling and send- 
The latest intelli- 
gence from Buenos Ayres states that 
four banks in that city have suspended 
_ payment, and that gold.is at 293 per cent. 
"premium, —ILndependent. 
WASHINGTON LETTER, 
Wasinncrow, July 8, 1891. 
A bulletin issued by the Census Bu- 
reau this week gives the number of pub- 


_lic-school pupils enrolled in 1890 in the. 
entire United States as 
Truly, this is a most gratifying statement, | 


showing, as it does, that in round num. 
bers, one-fifth of our total population is 
‘engaged in acquiring knowledge which 


‘will make better men and women of 


them, even though the most of them be 
compelled to leave school and. go to 
work before they have received more 
than a foundation upon which to build 
an education. ‘Thereis good ground for 
hoping that the nation which has one- 
fifth of its population at school will in the 
near future make some giant strides in 
moral reform, for while it is true that 
education does not of itself make moral 
men and women, it does make men and 
women more amenable to sound argu- 
ment against immorality of all kinds, 
besides making them more accessible to 
both written and spoken arguments, to 
Say nothing of the knowledge which 


of good men and women. When you 
educate a nation you have gone a long 
way toward Christianizing it. 

“God be with you till we meet again” 
was sung by the Christian Endeavor 
delegates and their friends who had ‘gone 
to see them off, as the special Minneap- 
olis Convention train started for the 
West on Monday night. Before board- 
ing the train the delegates took part in 
a service of song, prayer and talk, which 
was attended by as many as the largest 
church in the city could accommodate. 


Literary and Educational. 


Many Voices. Compiled and edited 
by T. Dewitt Talmage. A. S. Barnes 
& Co., publishers, 751 Broadway, 
New York. 


acter for evening service, and for social 
and evangelistic meetings. One hun- 


| dred of the very best selections, known 


-as Gospel Hymns; and about four hun- 
dred and fifty hymns and tunes taken 
from ‘*Carmina Sanctorum.” It will al- 
so serve those Churches that want but 


| one Hymn Book for the regular Sunday 


services and for’social and evangelistic 
meetings. ‘lhe book is edited and pub- 
ished in uniform style “Carmina 
Sanctorum.” Price for introduction, 
words and music, $1.; price for intro- 
duction, words only, 50 cents. Exam- 
ination copies mailed on request. 


“Album des Modes,” 


‘in colors, three of them double plates, 
besides numerous Cuts in black and 
white. A well gotten up magazine ‘of | 


fashion. $3.50 for 12 months. 


eveul a partial education gives of the ex- 
amples set before the world in the lives 


an American) 
| edition of French fashion (A. McDowell 
'& Co. publishers, No. 4 West Four- | 
téenth street, New York) has five plates | 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SENINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BroIN 
Aug. 5, 1891. 


HE COLLEGE OOURSE corresponds vw. y 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Ma... 
The Seminary course of study remain: ny. 


changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 
MILLS COLLEGE P. o.., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


YOUNG LADIES’ | 
SEMINA HW. 


1222 Pine St., - San Francisco, 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest ; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 3d. Send for circulars. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, 


If you want a thorough, first-class school, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for yonr 
‘boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It ir 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 


fo catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


12,592,721. | 


It meets the demand of Churches for | 
| words and music of a more popular char- 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


era. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHURCH A M.. 
1°36 Valencia street San Franciscn. ‘ a) 


+ 


pa Hall, A School for Girls. 


Opens AuGusT 4, 1891, AT BERKELEY, CALA 
HOMER B. SPRAGUE, President. 
&@ Finest School Building and Furniture in America. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 

REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REV. W W. LOVEJOY, DD. 


Letters and commanications may be sent 
any member of the faculty. 

Cho ists granted with bn: 
small charge. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH 8ST. O4KLAND, CAL. 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHUOL FOR YOUNG LAI?LKS, Priroarv. 
Academic and Co legia e Departments. con- 
necting buildings, pleasant g ounds, croquet 
and tnnix courts. personal training an 
home influences, ecial instruction in de! 
sarte, music and art. Central jJocation. Af- 
fords unusual sdventagew for attendance 4t 
lectures and concerts. KxcELLentT TABLE 
GUABANTEFD. Term oj ens Ju y 28th 

Mrs. M. K. Brake, Prineipal 


Eve«.tne L. Dickinson, 
Assoviate Principal. 


Field Seminary 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


' AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Boardinz School for Youag Ladies. 


QroveN cs for cvllege. 
July 29. 


The 


twentieth year will begi« 171. 


Ample groun ls for outdoor ¢xercise. 


Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professers *1.d teach- 
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WEDNESDA\, JULY 22, 18914] 


Home Circle, 


A Comparison. 


I'd rather lay out here among the 
With the singing birds and the bum’)’. santa 
A-knowing that I can do as I please, 
Than to live what folks calla hfe of ease 

Up thar in the city. 


Fer I really don’t ’xactly understan’ 

Where the comfort Is fer any man | 

In walkin’ hot bricks an’ usin’ a fan. 

An’ enjoyin’ himself as he says he can, 
Up thar in the city. 


It’s kinder lonesome, may be you’ll say, 
A-livin’ out here day after day, 
In this kinder easy, careless way; 
But an hour out here is better’n a day 
_ Up thar in the city. 


As fer that jus’ look at the flowers aroun’, 

A- -peepin their heads up all over the groun’, 

An’ the fruit a-bendin’ the trees ’ way down. 

You don’t find such things as these in town, 
Or, ruther, in the city. 


As I said afore, such things as these, 

The flowers, the birds, an’ the bum’!’ bees, 

An’ a-livin’ out here among the trees, 

Where you can take your ease an’do as you 


please, 
Make it better’n the city. 


Now, all Me talk don't amount 

‘Bout this kinder life a-bein’ rough, 

An’ I’m sure it’s plenty good enough, 

An’, tween you an’ me, ‘taint half as tough 
As livin’ in the city. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


HAD HE MADE A MISTAKE? 


Mr. Horseley, at the breakfast table, 
was reading the stock quotations to his 
wife, who always took an affectionate, if 

vague, interest in his business. Sudden- 
ly, as his eye roved over the paper, it 
lightened, 

“Aha | good! Listen to this, Kitty. 
‘The alumni of the class of ’65 (my class, 
you know, twenty-five years back) will 
hold a reunion at the university next 
month. There will be a_ banquet, 
speeches, etc.’ Well,” folding the paper, 
“I’m glad of that. I shall like to see 
the boys again. Some of them have 
been very successful,” 

“None more than yourself, John.” 

“No, probably not.” 

The rich banker nodded thoughtfully. 
He was not a purse-proud man, Still, 
he had given twenty years of his life to 
money-making and, naturally, he fully 
appreciated the value of the money. 

“T’ve not done badly,” he said. 
“There’s Tom Hare, too. Tom is head 
of the largest wheat syndicate in Illinois, 
and Caridon—he is president of a rail- 
road. Dumont is United States judge, 


very nice little competency. The boys 


have done well by themselves—most of 
them ” 

“Except poor Will Morgan,” said Mrs. 
Horsele y, with a sigh. 

“Yes, yes! Well, Morgan was obstin- 
ate, Kitty. He has himself to thank for 
all His troubles. When he left college I 
said to him: ‘You have a few hundred 
dollars, so have I. I mean to invest 
mine in waste land in the Northern Lib- 
erties. Go in with me. It can be 
bought for a song, but the town is going 
out that way. In ten years, cut up the 
land into lots, and we shall be rich men.’ 
He saw the truth of it. Morgan’s no 
fool. But he said, ‘I must have the 
money to educate me for the ministry,’ 
and into the ministry he went. I bought 
the land, and—here we are. I honor 
Morgan. He’s a high principled fellow. 
But 

Mrs. Horseley was silent for a few 
minutes. Then she said, “I suppose 
Will cannot afford to come to this re- 
union 

“No, indeed. He has a little mission- 
ary church among the coal miners, at 
six hundred a year. He has five chil- 
dren.” | 

“Poor Bessy! He married Elizabeth 
Wynne, you know. She was a dear 
friend of mine, a delicate and fastidious 
girl, John?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“Why can we not ask Will- and his 
wife to the reunion—here, to stay at the 
house? Buy the railway tickets to-day, 
and let me write and enclose them in the 
letter.” 

“A good idea! I’m glad you thought 
of it, Kitty. I shall be glad to give a 
little pleasure to the poor creatures.” 

As he was going out of the door, he 
stopped. 

“They'll be very shabby, you know. 
They'll look queer among your other 
guests,” he said. 

“That matters nothing to me,” said 
Kitty, loftily. ‘My social position does 
not depend upon the clothes which my 
guests wear.” 

But when, a week or two later, the 
poor clergyman and his wife arrived, she 
was startled out of her usual calm com- 
placency. 

“They have the pinched, wan faces 
of people who never had enough to eat,” 
She said toher husband. ‘‘Bessy’s gown 
is One of her wedding dresses. She 
looks as if she had come out of the ark. 
And the Mercers and Townes are com- 
ing to dinner to-night. Something must 
he done at once!” 

“What does it matter? Morgan has 
been with me all day,” said her husband. 
“Nobody thought ‘worse ‘of me because 

IS Overcoat was patched.” 

But Mrs. Horseley hurried out of the 
room. In a few moments she tapped at 
Mrs, Morgan’s chamber door. She car- 
ried a pretty dinner dress. It was fan- 
tastically trimmed and a little soiled. 

‘Bess, dear, we used to be just the 
Same size. Won’t you wear this for me ?” 

Mrs. Morgan glanced at the gown and 
then at her friend’s face. 

“I would prefer to wear my own, Kit- 
'y,” said she, coldly, “unless you very 
much wish it.” 

“I do wish i 


Some peop!e are com- 
ng for dinner” | 


; wicked in me, I suppose, . I am.used.to. 
taking old clothes at. home stran-., 


| of them, you know... Bessy and I could } 


: to be kind, Bessy,” she said. 
| 


arrival. 


wrench, looking into his face with glow- 


tuke !” he said, almost fiercely, turning 


on her. ‘1 chose to serve God, instead 
of making money. I thought I was 
right.” 


“T understand... will, wear it.” 
_ Mrs, Horseley, laid down. the dress 


and lingered: uncomfortably. . “I meant- 


The, tears stood in Mrs. Morgan's 
_ gentle eyes. 
“IT know,” she said. “This prides is 


gers, But you—-we were girls together, . 
you. know, and equals. And now to, 
think that you have to clothe me that I), 
may not disgrace you in the eyes of your | 
friends! It hurts.” 

The visit. of the Morgans lasted a 
week. It was the first time. they had 
come to their old home since ined mar- 
riage sixteen years ago.” 

“We never.could afford it.” Mr. an 
gan said to his host the morning of his 


two it was needed for the children—five 


not spend it on ourselves So you can 
guess the delight with which we read 
your letter and tound that we could real 
ly see the old home again !” 

He gave his friend’s hand a hearty 


ing eyes. Much of William. Morgan’s 
power Over men. lay in his genial, affec- 
tionate nature and in his gay courage. 
Among his,old classmates now his laugh 
rang out as heartily as when he was a 
boy. . This was during the first days of 
his visit; after that his wife noticed that 
he grew grave and thoughtful. On the 
night of the banquet he came home 
with a haggard face, and sat down be- 
side her without a word, 

“Are you not going to tell me about 
jit, Will?” she said. ‘You have been 
looking forward to this reunion as the 
happiest day in your life. Were all of 
your old triends there P ” 

“Yes,” he said, rousing himself. “Only 
one or two were absent. It was very 
pleasant to hear the accounts of their 
lives. The boys have been very suc- 
cessful, as arule. Two or three have 
made brilliant reputations at the bar, 
one is an eminent surgeon, and several 
are enormously rich, like Jack Horseley. 
I”——he stopped, rose and walked ner- 
vously to the window—‘“‘/, with a house 
full of children, am starving on six hun- 
dred a year,” he broke forth passionately. 

Mrs. Morgan did not answer at once. 
Usually her faith burned bright and 
clear. But she was human, and she 
had seen Mrs. Horseley’s butler glance 
at her gown to-night, recognizing it as 
one of her mistress’s; and Mrs. Horse- 
ley had amused her by showing her her 
little girl’s Parisian toilettes for the com- 
ing winter. Mrs. Morgan turned over 
the dainty confections, smiling, thinking 
of her own girl’s patched shoes. 

“Why,” she thought, “should this 
child be wrapped in velvet and lace 
while mine have not flannels to keep 
them from the cold?” _ 

The question is as old as the world; 
so is the doubt that looked out of the 
eyes of wife and husband as they faced 
their life that night. 

“Do not tell me that I madea mis- 


“You are right, Will.” But her tones 
were dull and cold. ‘‘Let us go to 
sleep now. I wish we had not come 
here. Iam glad we are going back to- 
morrow.” 

They were at breakfast the next morn- 
ing; the shabby little trunk had been 
sent to the station. The world proba- 
bly looked differently to them both in 
the healthy morning light. Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s blue eyes had regained something 
of their happy calm. She was watching 
little Lucy Horseley critically, and think- 
ing that her own girls had stronger mus- 
cles and stronger brains with which to 
meet the world. Life had compensations 
—just balances after all. Her husband 
was talking to Mr. Horseley. 

“J asked Tom Hare about his fam- 
ily,” he said, “but he evaded the ques- 
tion.” | 

“No wonder! He had a son who 
went to the dogs. So did Caridon’s boy. 
The usual story of American lads, born 
to huge fortunes, launched on life 
without work or sense of responsibility 
and a vast sum to spend! Your sons, 
Will, have a tremendous advantage in 
being poor, with education, high princi- 
ple, and the nécessity upon them of ex- 
ertion. You may not see it, but it is 
true.” 

“J had not seen it,” said Mr. Morgan 
with a sudden laugh, which seemed to 
come out from his heart. “I do see it 
now,” 

Before they had finished breakfast, 
the waiter came up to Mr. Morgan. 

“A lady to see you, sir. I toid her 
you were going to leave town in a few 
minutes and were engaged, but she was 
very urgent.” 

The clergyman.rose hastily and went 
down to the library. A woman, plainly, 
but comfortably dressed, stood waiting 
for him. She came hastily to meet him, 
evidently controlling some deep emotion. 

“J will not detain you, Mr. Morgan, 
but I may never have the chance to 


speak to you again. I have something 
to tell you.” 

“] am in no haste. ‘Be calm,” he 
said, kindly. 


cf must tell you. I owe my life—I 
owe more than my life—to you. I was 
a poor seamstress, ill-paid, hungry, 
wretched. A married man who said he 
loved me, offered me ahome. I was in 
Harrisburg then. Oh, if you knew what 
the temptation was to me! [I was so 
weak, so tired, tired! There was com- 
fort, luxury. I had nobody, not even a 
friend, to be shamed by my disgrace. | 


the of my and. she 


_ If. we ever saved a dollar or | 


-were members of Mr. Morgan’s church. 


‘His wife’s heart beat faster at sight of 


let Jeems come. 


in -her grave. I wandered streets 
that evening afraid to goto my; wretched 


| room.and.. be, -alone. . came the» 
They were sing- and a half large cucumbers | in Targ 
| ing» crept. in to escape from myself pieces: ‘without’ ‘paring, “chop ‘fine’ two 
in. the.crowd.... You prayed and. preach- large heads'of cabbage, three dozen very 
ed. Mr. Morgan, I shall. always'believe smallonions, and eight green bell pep: 
that God sent you that night to my. lost Pers; ‘Sprinkle salt over all and let it” 
soul to bring.it back to Him, ‘You. pray- Stan 


door little chapel. 


ed for me—me/".... re 
Her. sobs choked 
away. 


Wall, in a low voice. 


him.and: took -his’ hand. 
you spoke was meant for me. You 


and to my work the next’ day.’ 
help me. 


children. But I felt that tell gn 
that I owe all Iam to you.” 
When Mr. Morgan rejoined his wife, 
there was a light in his eyes which had 
not been there for many days. . 
They had a long journey home that | 
day; the-rain beat on the windows of 
the car and the air was chill. At’one of. 
the stations two farmers came in who ! 


They met him with a shout of delight. 


the homely, kind faces. How they lov- 
ed Will! For how much he counted in 
theirlives! 

“We thought you would be on this 
train,” one of them said. ‘“‘It is time 
you were at home, The village is going 
to pieces without you. Ned Maskey is 
at home from Montana’ and wants to 
take my Jennie back with him. They’ve 
been engaged for years, you know. 
They’re waiting: for you to marry them. 
‘I want Azs blessing on my marriage,’ 
Jenny said, with tears in her eyes, to- 
day.” 

‘And old Mother Finn is worse,” said 
the other deacon, ‘“‘and she is afraid she 
will die before you come. She thinks 
if the parson’s beside her, she can go 
down quietly into the dark valley.” 

you seen my children lately ? ” 
asked Mrs. Morgan. 

“Bless you, yes. See them every day. 
We all took care of them. To tell you 
the truth, most of the folks will drop in 
to welcome you to-night. My wife and 
the other women have been boiling hams 
and baking cakes for supper all day. 
Oh, you’ve no idea how we missed you !” 

As the train approached the station, 
the conductor came to Will and touched 
his hat. 

‘You do not know me, sir ?” 

Mr. Morgan: hesitated. 

‘Tt is not Jennings?” 

‘Yes, Jennings,” the man’s face beam- 
ed with happy meanings. “Yes, sir; I 
have held this position now for four 
years. You will see my house at the 
the next station—a pretty little cottage. 
My wife and the two babies are there.” 

“I am glad to hear it, Jennings, gad 

indeed !” 
He wrung the man’s hand cordially. 
‘“T knew you would be, sir.” Jennings 
turned to call the next station, and then 
added, hurriedly: ‘I don’t forget, Mr. 
Morgan! I don’t forget!” and passed 
out of the car. 


turned altefnate ‘layers of ‘vegetablés’ and’ the 
if L you,” said: mustard seed, one ouncé of tumeric, one’ 


saved me!” She éame ‘up ‘foi pound’ of ‘mustard, and two’ pounds of 
‘Every word Sugar. 


vinegar and boil until it'begins to thick- | 
This was sent FOURTH CHURCH — South side, Green| 


GLASS 


showed me. Christ standing ‘beside me, en. 
ready to help.’ I.went-back tomy room by’a lady living in Maysville, Ky,, who 
He'did professiofial, and she says that she | 


I married an honest man who ! has never ‘been able to supply the” *de- 3 
loved and. we have prospered: ‘I | | 
wish you could see my husband and , 


yeast cake, 


‘“Whoistha, Will!” asked Mrs. Mor- 
gan, | 

“Don’t you rerhember that 
drunken Jake Jennings?” 

‘Whom you brought home ard kept 
for four months? And you have done 
all that for him? O Will!” 


poor, 


She thrust her hand into his in the | 


darkness, and held it close. How near 
in his poverty and. pure purpose he came 
to the hearts of his people, of these 
poor magdalenes and drunkards ! Hand 
in hand with them he was leading them 
to heaven—to Christ. They loved him. 
God was with him. 3 

The traln stopped at their own station 
presently. There were the children 
waiting on the platform, and a crowd of 
his people smiling a welcome, | 

“Q Will,” she said, “I am glad that 
this is our home; you have chosen wise- 
ly.” | 

Will made no answer. But as the 
people whom he had helped and strength- 
ened gathered around him, and he caught 
sight of Jennings’ happy face on the 
platform of the vanishing train, he knew 
that there were higher successes in life 
than that of making money 
tionaltst, 


“LET JEEMS GO.” 


A simple argument stated in simple 
language, with sincere feeling behind it, 
is often more effective than anything 
which orators practice under the name 
of eloquence. A good example is fur- 
nished in the memoirs of Jefferson 
Davis. A young woman wrote to him: 

“Dear Mr. President: I want you 
to let Jeems C. of company oneth, fifth 
South Carolina regiment, come home 
and get married. Jeéms is willin’, I is 
willin’, his mammy says she is willin’, 
but Jeems’ captain he aint willin’.. Now 
when we are all willin’ ’ceptin’ Jeems’ 
captain, [think you might let up and 
I’ll make him go 
Straight back when he’s done got mar 
ried and fight just as hard as ever.” — 

Mr. Davis wrote on the letter, “Let 
Jeems go.” 

Jeems went home, married the af- 
fectionate correspondent of Mr. Davis, 


as well as ever. ikea 


Men would be very wise if they could 
| Only learn as much as their boys think 


There was — to hold me back but 


‘then a little lemon juice and two-thirds 


| Mix all together and. stew one hour. .. 


returned to his regiment, and did fight | 


water, and pour over them, draining it 
off next morning. Boil two quarts of | | 
vinegar. with three tablespoonfuls of 


boil half an 


one cupful of blackberry jam, one cup- 
tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful 


of sour milk, cinnamon and nutmeg to 


of sour milk, one and one-half tea- 


jar, as large as you want and fill with 


one-half teaspoonful .of salt, two-thirds 


could teach them.— Ram's Horn. 


'| they will keep hot but. not boil. 


“SPANISH PrcKLE:— Slice ‘one doben 


twelvé hours; press it out dry with 
ands?’ Put’ into a porcelain kettle 


, th 
following ‘spices : Two ounces ‘of white 
_ ounce of ‘célery ‘séed} three-fourths of a 
Coverall’ with ‘the best ‘cidar 


Seal up: while hot. 


‘mand for her Spanish pickle. 


a tablespoonful of sugar. 


batter... Set in.a warm place, and when: 
light stir in corn meal again until thick 
enough to make. out into cakes. 


small and imperfect heads can be used 
for this. purpose. Cut them. up, using 


six small ones; one pint of small, white |. 
Onions, and two small red _ peppers, 


Melt one cup of salt in one quart.of hot 


mustard seed; add the vegstahlen, and | 


WoopFoRD PuppiING.—Three eggs, | 
ful of sugar, half a cupful of flour, 
of soda dissolved in three teaspoonfuls 
taste. Mix all well together and bake 
slowly in a pudding pan. Serve with 


sauce. As good as an expensive and 
troublesome plum pudding. Try it. | 


DRESSING FOR three 
biscuits and three corn. muffins and 
crumble them fine; put into a bowl and 
moisten thoroughly with hot’ water. 
When the mass is soft, beat into it two 
eggs, a tablespoonful of butter, salt and 
pepper to taste, and bits of chopped 
onion and parsley. Stuff the fowl about 
half or three-quarters of an hour before 
jt is done. Excellent. 


PREMIUM TEA CaKEs.—Three eggs, 
two cups of butter, three of sugar, one 


— 


spoonsful of soda (scant measure), and 
a flavoring of lemon, Use enough flour 
to make a soft dough, roll out thin, cut 
and bake ina moderate oven. These 
cakes took the premium at a fair where 
there were eight or ten entries. 


RiepE ToMATOEsS.—Take a crock or 


tomatoes, washed nice and clean, cover 
them with salt water one week; then 
pour off and cover with vinegar, put a 
weight on and set them in the cellar; 
when you want to eat them, slice them 
and sprinkle sugar and pepper over 
them. These will keep till spring. ) 


COMMUNION BREAD.—One. pint of 
flour, one large tablespoonful of butter; 


teaspoonful of baking powder, barely 
water enough to moisten ; knead till 
quite smooth; roll very thin; mark with 
the back of a case-knife into strips about 
one-half inch wide. Bake slowly ina 
moderate oven.—J/7s, Sylvester Weeks. | 


TRANSPARENT. Puppinc. the 
beaten whites of six eggs add one cup 


teaspoonfuls of baking powder sifted in, 


of a cup of boiling water. 
and bake. 


APPLE the ap-- 
ples and press them through a colander; | * 
take the yelks of five eggs; half a pound | 
of sugar and six ounces of butter; beat 
them well together; then add apples to 
the taste, ‘season swith wad bake 


SWEET. . ToMATO Seven . 
pounds ripe tomatoes, peeled and _slic-. 
ed; three and, one-half pounds_sugar;. 
One ounce cinnamon and mace mixed ; 
one ounce cloves; one quart of vinegar... 


. Sweet Rotts,—Make a rich biscuit 
dough, spread with butter and sprinkle 
with sugar. Roll and cut half an inch | 

thick, and lay flat in the biscuit ‘pan. es 


e 


| 


HO CHURCH—Bartlett street; near | 
BurrerMiLk YEAST one ‘cup- 
| of water, quite warm, dissolve “one | 
Add to this a pint of ‘fresh | 
buttermilk, a tablespoonful of’ salt “and'} 
Stir in ‘sifted | 

corn meal sufficient to’ make thick} 


Set in |: 
sun to dry... For the: bread use in 
| the same manner as:other forms of dry 
yeast.. If would «keep the’ bread 
moist’ for several: days, when setting the | 
bread sponge add two Irish potatoes} 
pressed through a sieve. This isa most} 
excellent: bread, free from’ asi yeasty 
taste. 


‘SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be | 


{ Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 


Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 


| Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


|} Sather: Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 


159 Bible House, New York. 


| PLYMOUTH CHURCH Post ” 


| 
| 
} Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 
1 


cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco.. Corresponding 


FRANOISCO, © 


FIRST CHURCH+Southeast ‘corner Post 
and Mason Streets, Sunday Services, 
and 7:30 P. “Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi.’ 
‘Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

“be: | 


tween Buchanan atid Webster. Rev. 
D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post} 
street unday services, II A, M. and 7:30. 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 A.M. and‘I2:30 
P. Me; ;.. Christian...Endeavor,.. 6.30,. P.. Met 


THIRD CHURCH South side Fifteenth St., | 
-between Valencia and Mission.’ Rev. Fs 
Pullan, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M 
and 7:30 P. M.; Stmday-school, 12:30 M 
Prayer- “meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


street, between Stockton and Powell Streets. 
Rew H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday’ ser- 
vices, 11 A..M. and 7:30 P. Sunday- | 
school, 12 #30 P, M, _Prayer-meeting, Wednes- | 

day, 8 Pp 


Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W,,.C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, Sunday-school, 12:30) M.; ‘Chinese: 
school, 6:30 P. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- | 
day, 8 P. M. 
OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- | 
enteenth and Noe streets.: Revs H. Hammond | 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday seivices, ri A.M, and 7:30 M.; | 


Sunday-school,. 12:30. P..M.; Young People’ 


Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P.M. 


tween Sixth and Seventh; streets. 
Anderson, Pastor. © Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday school; 
A. M. Prayer: Tuesday.and Thurs- 
day,8P.M. 
OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
, TIONAL CHURCH—Broad. avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. B. Eddie, ‘pastor, at 11 A. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:15 P. M. ‘Prayer-meeting, Friday, | 
PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30, M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. —_ 
SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
B. Eddie, Pastor, |§ Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supe. Sun-. 
day preaching at 7:30'P. M. 
PIERCE-STREET .CHAPEL— Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove,Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. 


Rey,.C 


Congregational Associates.—President — 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F, Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 
ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 


303 California street, P, O. Box 2085, San 


President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, |. 
Mrs, E, A. Spencer, 419 West Second street, 
Los ‘Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs. M, Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 


Secretary—Mrs, L.. W. Eckley, 1521 Schiller 
street, Alameda, 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacifie.—President— 
Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. Vice-President 


1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs, ].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- | 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs, F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor—Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. ‘Treasurer — Edward’ P. Flint, 328 
Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 57 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 13 5° Franklin street, 
Oakland. 

Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. T. U.—1 32 McAllister street, 
San Francisco. 

Fruit and Flower Mission.——420 Post 
street, San Francisco. _Thursdays— Visiting 
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‘ 


9:30 | 


Cash Assets, 
GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 


JOHN RUSSEL! 


pérfect in operation, and of the finest = 


Ga-oline and Oil &toves, for heating an 
‘cooking. Agate Ware, Iron Ware, Blue 


and Tinning. 


863 MARKET BT., 


| EDWARD OARLSON, 


Sik Manufacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


| 


“West* Educa 


Bliss, 15! icago, 
H. Hubbard,» Phe’ Rookery 


| 


of the Swedish Con-- 
fo Waiting C. 4. 


hos. Butterworth, 


Of. 


G 


La 


FOR 


RESIDENCES, 


6 Polk Street, 
Near Market St. 
Telephone No. 


Grass Benpr 


SAN 


STAINING. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1820—AMERICAS” 
LARGEST INSURANCE: COMPANY, 


#$19.071,50965 — 
Losses paid in 70 years, $64,681,00000 _ 


— 


General Agent. 


inn 


THOMAS E. POPE, | 
Assistant General Agent. . 


City Surveyor. 
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PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


at 


ae 


A 
ng 


A perfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
wonderful Ventilated Uven, which roasts all 
kinds of meat without turning or basting, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor into- 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance,. 


rial and workmanship. 
Coal and Wood coven and Ranges, Gas, s; 


Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. J obbing 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO., 


- Opp. Baldwin Hotel. | 


J. P. OUBRIER 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


Si 


MILL: Oon STEVENSON AND Eoxer 
Salesroom: 


* d 


ter 


days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President-—Lizzie R. Story. Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- | 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Gough. 
. Congregational Sunday - School and 


Photographic Gallery 


1221 O'Farrell street, Octavia and 


Wm. SHEW’S 


of powdered sugar, one large spoonful | P Sockety Ghi- 
three cups of milk, and flavoring. Field’ Secretary --W. A, Duncan; Ph.D. Au Pare 
taste. Beat all smoothly together, bake | Treasurer--E. Lawrence. Barnard. Business 
ick d Manager—-Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
In a quick oven, twenty minutes ap al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
cool. To be eaten cold with sugar and | périntendent for Central and Northern'Califor- | The Cabinet 
cream. . nia; office, 757 Market. street,: San. Francisco. | per dozen. 
‘|: American Society.— 

Caxe.—Beat ‘four eggs sep- Bible. House, Astor Place, New York, B. ATCHI NSON & co., 
arately and then together, two cupfuls | taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. Ke? | | DEALERS IX 
of sugar, two cupfuls of flour with two | Clark, D.D.° Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 


D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 
Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 1316 Mason | 
street, San Francisco, Superintendent. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Finaricial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 


‘Sansome streets; ur, P.O. Box 2563... « 
~ American Association.—_ 

| Bible House, Astor Place 

taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D, Rey. A..F. 

Beard,’ D.D.; Rev. F. ¥. Woodbury, D.D. 


District Secretary—Rev.. J. E. Roy, D.D,, 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Ill... 
California Chinese. Mission.—Auxihary | 
to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
‘J. K. McLean, D.D., President. 
Pond; 436 Bartlett street, San i cass Sec- 


Cheese, -Fggs, 
Hon 
Telephone No. 1415. 


ew York. .Secre- | 


Wi Hubbard, Esq. Western) 


Lard, Hams, Bacon; Pickles, 
ey and Cranberries. 


Nes. 16, 17, 28 and 80 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
San Francisco 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS~- TO THE 


MYER MANUFACTUP'NG C2 


CATALOGUE WITH ISD0 TESTIMONIALS 
SELLS. CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Tiustrated catalogues on spplicstion to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
| General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, 
Market St., San Francisco, 


i» 


4 


retary 

Gongre egational Union.— 
Secretary, Rev. L Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
| House; New York. Treasurer——H. 0: Pinneo, 
Secretary for 
California~—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the | 
Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room | 
25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, 


American Board C. F. M.—Missionary 


Put them. in boiling water and’ let © Kincaid, District Secretary, 


them remain for eight minutes: ae New York. 
|; Room 20, Safe 


- Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- | 
retaties—Rev. N. Clark, D.D;, Rev. E. K. 


« 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, — 

Best quality Copper and BELLS 
for Church hools, &¢. 

Also CHIMES 


COMPA 
TROY, N. Y., 
For Churches, Schools, etc. also Chimes 


and Peals. For more than half century 
noted over all others. 


4 


Rev, Judson Smith,. D.D. 
Treasurer-—L 
Bible 


P. Fiint, 


San Francisco, Cal, 


t Building, corner Call 


> 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Copper 


at  VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinasti,@, 
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Pacino: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


22, 1891.] 


— 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Re.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 
Take NoTICE—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe PaciFic for 
one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s. work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, July 22, 1891. 


_ The proportion of legacies to the 
benevolent contributions of the living in 
different States differs amazingly. In 
Connecticut $326,000 of the former to 
$360,000 of the latter; in Massachu- 
setts, $401,000 to $675,000; in Ver- 
mont the legacies actually more than 
doubled the gifts of the living, $71,000 
to $47,000. - Of course these figures are 
simply tor the last reported year. But 
in California the proportion of legacies 
to contributions was $1,00 to $36,000. 
It is to be noted also that, while Cali- 
fornia Congregational churches gave 
$19.50 a member for home expenses, 
the Congregational churches in the 
United States, as a whole, giving $12 a 
member, yet in benevolent gifts they 
stood only $3, the general body of the 
denomination standing at the rate of 
$4.48. 

The Year-Book for 1891, which gain- 
ed in prom ptness some weeks this year, 
hopes to gain more under Dr. Hazen 
the next. It is really a matter of sur- 
prise and gratitude that in a free polity, 
as ours is, we have been able to attain. 
so much completeness in statistics. 
But we have had rare fortune in having 


men like Drs. Quint and Hazen; and 


we might recall men like Drs. Joseph S. 
Clark, I. P. Langworthy, Christopher 
Cushing, and Henry M. Dexter. Look- 
ing Over the columns, we note the col- 
lege supply of students in our Congrega- 
tional seminaries. Ambherst heads the 
list with thirty-nine; then follow Oberlin, 
twenty-three; Williams, twenty; Har- 
vard, sixteen; Dartmouth, fourteen ; 
Yale, thirteen. That Harvard should 
furnish more than Yale, and that Yale 
should furnish so few, is noteworthy. 


When we read of the jubilee of Dr. 
Van Dyck, fifty years missionary to 
Syria, we thought of Paul’s words of 
those “who by patient continuance in 
well-doing” obtain, if they do not con- 
sciously ‘seek, glory, honor and immor- 
It were to be expected that the 
venerable scholar’s helpers in the mis- 
sion would take pains to express their 
appreciation, andthey did. But so did 
the representatives of other missions— 
the sisters of the German orphanage and 
of the hospital and the native Protestant 
church in Beirut. The feature of the 
day was the address, written on parch- 
ment and enclosed ina silver case, of 
the committee of “sons of Syria and 
Egypt.” ‘This was composed in the 
Oriental style of unstinted eulogy. It 
was followed by aspeech by a young 
man of one of the most prominent Mos- 
lem families; a letter from the Greek 
patriarch of Damascus, a message from 
the Turkish governor, expressing regret 
that a decoration for Dr. Van Dyck, 
which was expected fromthe Sultan, had 
not yet arrived. How different all this 


. from the reception which the young 


American heretic received during early 
years! What glory, honor or immortal. 
ity sweeter than to live down prejudice 
and hostility by patient continuance in 
well-doing ! 


In marked contrast with the fifty years’ 
service of Dr. Van Dyck is a proposi- 
tion lately made in Germany. It has 
been rather a rare thing in that country 
for university men to enter upon mission 
service. Friends of the cause have 
lately been endeavoring to arouse an in-} 
terest in the subject in university circles. 
One of the ideas which germinated in 
some good man’s mind was this: Let 
invitations be extended to young stu- 
dents of theology to accept positions 
abroad for a temporary service—say, five 
years. This “ happy thought” has been 
actually endorsed by the authorities who 
have charge of ecclesiastical affairs in 
the Evangelical Church of Prussia.. The 


intimation was even given that this tem- 
porary: sérvice abroad might prove a- 


steppifig-stone to an eligible pastoral ap- 
pointment at home. A conference of 
the-men who represent the principal 
missionary societies lately appointed:a 


| sympathy with, the cause. 


one’ would only begin’ to use’in a sure 

way a foreign tongue by that time, much 

less gain that experience of native ways 

of thought so essential to effective labor. 

There is developed, also, in this appeal 

to the state authorities ,in the Church 

the dread of the prospect that the state 
Church may, little by little, begin to un- 
dermine the independence of the mis- 
sionary societies, ‘The societies in Ger- 

many are, like our American Board, vol- 

untary associations of friends of mis- 
sions, while the great mass of the mem- 
bership in the Church in Germany have 

no interest in, if not an utter want of 
For such 

ecclesiastical heads to attempt to man- 

age missions would be—certainly it 

might be—like the touch of death. 

Let those have the oversight of the cause 
whose hearts are in it. But hasten the 

time when the Church in Germany shall 

be composed of men and women who 

are born, not of water nor of outward 

confirmation merely, but of the spirit, 

and who choose men to sit in authority 

because those men are most vitally pen- 

etrated with the impulse that sends the 

gospel to the heathen world! Such 

leaders will not be disposed to experi- 

ment with five-year theologues. 


SEATTLE LETTER. 


A musical and literary sociable was 
given by the Brooklyn church Friday, 
July 10th, of an excellent character. 
The writer had the pleasure, with Mrs. 
Lee, of rowing across Lake Union, for 
fellowship sake, and helping along, in 
the unexpected absence of the pastor, 
Mr. Ferrier, detained at home by his 
wife’s sickness. The song by Mrs. 
Penick and the recitation by Miss 
Carrie Noble were both fine. 

Work on the new stone church build- 
ing is progressing rapidly. Plymouth 
church worships hereafter in the Armory 
until the new church is finished. From 
the plans the building is to be both 
commodious and durable —the two.quali- 


ties most fitting in the meeting-houses 


of the disciples of such a Master as 
Christ. 

The new social committee of the Taylor 
Y. P.S. C. E. is planning a boating par- 
ty on the Bay, totake place next Tuesday 
evening, July 21st. Few places com- 
pare with this city for the abundance of 
ways and places in which picnics and 
pleasure parties are to be had, and at 
merely nominal cost. Our young peo- 
ple propose to make much of this fact 
in attracting to their number other 
young people about, who at first care 
more for pleasure parties than for our 
precious prayer-meetings. 

Brother Bower and his earnest co- 
laborer, Rev. Atwood, of Sultan City, 
are improving a trip to Seattle by gather- 
ing up literature to help in organizing a 
Yy. P S. C. E. in their church. May. 
they have grand and true success! A 
church to-day may as well try to get 
along without a Sabbath-school as with- 
out a C. E. society. 

Brother Butler, ot Port Gamble, 1 re- 
ports things in that difficult field as 
moving on promisingly. He preaches 
once a month at Ludlow, eight . miles 
distant. His churcl: clerk, Mrs. Geve, 
is said to be a model clerk ; everything of 
any interest in church doings go, neatly 
written, into her church records. Such 
a clerk, interested and awake to keeping 
a neat and complete record of the 
church’s progress, 1s a great blessing. 
May theirtribe increase! ake a lesson, 
all ye who serve the Master as clerks of 
his churches. 

The article by Rev. Franklin Rhoda, 
in the July rst issue, deserves commen- 
dation. It is true that we let church 
business choke out the devotional element 
from our associational gatherings, so that, 
from the number of those that gather at 
the opening devotional services in con- 
ventions one would think it was a mat- 
ter largely of form—this beginning with 
such exercises. The idea of the grand- 
eur Of having all the ministers of a city 
gather Monday morning to pray togeth- 
er for the progress of God’s Word in the 
city is an idea of a ministerial meeting 
not pleasing enough to hold the Asso- 
ciation together. But a programme, a 
learned paper, and some hot discussion 
on its subject, are the only things re- 


| garded as worthy for the Monday morn 


committee to make earnest remonstrance 


against this method. The remonstrance’ 
is based- on the fact that the true mis- 
sionary: who: burns his’ bridgete- | 
hind him, «and makes the vocation to | 


which he is called a life-work. ' Besides, 


ing gathering ; and this, too, when the 
brethren uniformly complain of the 
labor needed in preparing such a paper, 
etc. Why is it not a grand and worthy 
thing for the men of God to gather an 
hour Monday mornings, and (especially 
when other things are lacking) stay an 
hour with God to beseech the outpour- 
ing of his spirit more abundantly among 
the churches; to pray fervently for the 


advance of pure religion in the city? 


The fact is that such a meeting ought to 
be held, and the grand opportunity not 
be lost by discussions of theological, 
ecclesiastical or municipal matters alone.. 
I, too, was impressed by those words of 
Brother Oakley: ‘As I left the Assem- 
bly this thought followed me: ‘How 
great a power for good that body of men 
might be, and how completely is that 
power frittered away in mere ogee 
and red-tapeism!” 


July 1891... 


children in Germany committed suicide . 
during: the ‘past six years indicates’ ser~' 
ious defects in educational methods.” 


«Precocious sentiment” is. one of ‘the, 


causes assigned ; avenstudy: for 
ation another. = 


the past remarkable year ! 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN | 


ENDEAVOR CONVENTION. 


“Motto of the Convention : 
Christ and his church.” | 

Truly, it was worth going a long way 
to see how strong and stalwart this ten- 
year-old child of Christianity has become, 
and to inhale the Christian fragrance of 
this nineteenth century church flower. 
It was glorious to attend the meetings of 
the American Board before we heard 
the din of theological controversy, but 
only the shouts of the advancing king- 
dom. More glorious was it in some re- 
spects to attend meetings of the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance, to hear the repre- 
sentatives of all denominations and all 
nations. But this mighty gathering in 
Minneapolis had a charm peculiarly its 
own. It was a convention of young 
peop'e; the church of the future was in 
counsel. From the speaker’s platform 
you could look destiny in the face, and 
estimate America’s mighty possibilities. 
Before the meeting, seeing the proces- 
sions of clear-eyed, rosy-cheeked dele- 
gates marching with appropriate badges 
and banners through the streets in such 
great numbers, the careless . were affect- 
ed; and Christians, seeing the signifi- 
cance of these youthful crowds, felt a 
spiritual electric thrill. They were the 
select and elect of this country. Special 
excursion trains came from Boston and 
other parts of New England, and from 
Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C., Ne- 
braska and Illinois. Four hundred del- 
egates came from New York, and five 
hundred from Ohio. The Southern del- 
egates rendezvoused at Nashville. Five 
excursion trains came from Wisconsin, 
and three from Iowa. Washington had 
a special from Seattle. They came 
from Montreal, Toronto and British 
possessions on the north, and from the 
Gulf states on the south, and from 
Maine to California. Some represen- 
tatives were present from Africa, Japan 
and China. 

Altogether there are now 1,800,000 
Christian Endeavorers, representing thir- 
ty evangelical denominations. Most 
striking and glorious fact, 82,500 
members of Endeavor Societies have 
united with different churches during 
Five thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-one new so- 
cieties have been formed the past year. 
The Presbyterians number more socie- 
ties than any other denomination; Con- 
gregationalists come next. Oklahoma 
gets the banner this year for the great- 
est percentage of growth in societies; 
Pennsylvania adds 645 societies during 
the past twelve months. The progress 
of this blessed movement is specially 
noticeable in the Southern States, Eight 
hundred and fifty-five Junior Endeavor 
Societies report this year. About 250 
Christian Endeavor Societies have been 
established in foreign lands, and Presi- 
dent Clark was commissioned by this 
years Convention to go forth to estab- 
lish societies all over the world. A col- 
ored brother rejoiced because this move- 
ment is not only inter-national and in- 
ter-denominational, but also inter-racial. 

So much is to be said I am get- 
ting ahead of my story. Let us go 
back a little. Cver 11,000 delegates 
came to this Minneapolis Convention, 
and it is believed that 3,000 more peo- 
ple came to make this perhaps the larg- 
est of Christian assemblages. I do not 
know how many Exeter Hall, London, 
can contain; no church or hall here 
could hold such aconcourse. So the 
Exposition building had to be metamor- 
phosed. The work was done admir- 
ably. No one who saw that vast sea 
of upturned faces will ever forget it or 
cease to feel the afflatus of enthusiasm | 
which often swept over those youthful 
hearts. 

If 1 were asked to refer to the most 
striking feature of the meetings, I should 
name the singing. For a long time 
1,000 of the choicest singers had been 
in drill for this Convention. Seats for 


“Por 


them were ranged, tier on tier, back of 


the speaker’s platform. They used Gos- 
pel Hymn Book No, 6. L. F. Lindsay 
of St. Louisled. Think you, could they 
not sing a little like the voice of mighty 
waters and mighty thunderings with ten 
of fifteen thousand to help? But the 
best of it all was, Ira D. Sankey, Moody’s 
old helper, was there to lead. First 
Sankey would sing a verse; then the 
chorus choir would sing a line of the re- 
frain; then the thousands in the left 
gallery would echo it; then the right gal- 


lery; then the audience below; then all 


would sing “Throw out the life lines,” 
or shout “Bringing in the sheaves.” 

If I do not take a whole page of THE 
Paciric how am I going to convey any 
idea of the many speeches delivered by 
men and women, bishops and laymen, 
young and old? I might take up all 
the space in reporting the brilliant re- 
sponse to the addresses of welcome by 
Dr. Wells of Montreal (by the way they 
think of calling him to Plymouth church, 


Minneapolis), Every morning, after: | 


noon and evening meeting had at least 
one, if not more, first-class men or wom- 


who enthu ed the audience. Presi- 


dent Clark charmed his auditors bere 
as he did the Christian Endeavor peo- 


‘ple at Los Angeles. Dr. Munhall, the 


evangelist, gave a magnificent and prac- 
tical address upon “the society as a 
missionary and evangelistic force.” ‘Dur- 


ing his speech the religious feeling reach- | 
ed high-water mark. As to that, mat- 
'| ter, the spiritual tides ran high, and sal- 


| vation’s. stream overflowed its banks 
all through the meeting. Dr. Lansing 


‘of Worcester made a noble address on 
On the last great day of Still! 


“Generosity.” 
the feast (Sabbath), John G. Woolley, of 
whom I have already. told:you, spoke of 
“Gospel Tempetance.” Seeing: his rare 


‘Vepportunity with such throngs of ascent 


before rose of 
the occasion, and, with impassioned 
words, poured forth a glowing stream of 
Christian eloquence. Amy one would 
have judged Woolley to be right when 
he called the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety “the grandest temperanee organiza- 
tiom im the world.” 


Space would fail me to speak of the 


Free Parliament during which sixty- 
seven speeches were made in sixty-three 
minutes; of the pastor’s hour, when min- 
isters of numerous denominations told 
why they considered the Christian En- 
deavor Society supplied “the missing 
link”; of the pledge given to a mission- 
ary from China by the vast audience 
that they would zive two cents a week 
for foreign missions; of the worship on 
the excursion trains and singing on the 
electric cars in Minneapolis. 

This: convocation helped us to see 
that the trend of Christendom is toa 
closer union among the evangelical de- 
nominations, and pointed us towards: 
the answering of Christ’s prayer for uni- 
ty. Even the despondent could but be 
reassured and have stronger hope in 
such a presence, to believe in the sa- 
loon’s overthrow, and that the kingdom 
of God would fill the earth. - 

The next place of mecting is New 
York;. in. Montreal the year following, 
One evening the delegates witnessed a 
Minnesota thunder-storm. A Califor- 
nia delegate assured the Convention 
that if they would only have their meet- 
ing in his State they should be treated 
to a first-class earthquake ! : 
W.A. James. 
MINNEAPOLIS), July 13, 1891. 


A GRAND TRIP. 


BY REV. S. M. DODGE. 


Dear Paciric:: What a world we 
live in! How great, and yet how small ! 
When I left the Golden Gate three 
weeks ago and passed into the east and 
northward, the broad wheat-fields of the 
Sacramento were yielding abundantly 
to the call for harvests; the beautiful, 
even grand, scenery of the upper valley, 
more than. satisfied the eye, and when 
we stopped for half an hour’s refresh- 
ment: at the foot of Shasta—snow-clad 
and cloud-encircled — it seemed like 
sacrilege to feed the body at the foot of 
such a shrine. : 

In the valley on the other side of the 
mountain the wheat was yet in the 
milk; and the verdure of spring had not 
yet given place to the golden colors of. 
summer. Portland, beautiful city of 
noble men and women, had just reached 
out her arms, and with loving clasp em- 
braced as willing captives. her suburban 
neighbors. Portland is bigger now. 
May she be with her added opportun- 
itigs and responsibilities also better ! 

At Tacoma I had the joy of meeting 

y old schoolmate, Rev. W. C. Merritt. 
Two dozen years had passed. since last 
we met, but the ties of Christian love 
first woven in the little prairie church of 
our youth have never snapped. From 
the Atlantic Coast to the Sandwich Is- 
lands has the cord been stretched, only 
to bring us together again at Tacoma. 
Brother Merritt took me to his church 
and introduced me to his pastor, Broth- 
er Brown, and a large number of people 
assembled for social intercourse and 
song. If you are seeking kind treat- 
ment and hospitality, just visit Brother 
Brown and his church on a social even- 
ing. If you know any cold-blooded 
Christian that needs enthusiastic envir- 
Oonments, just give that one a vacation 
and drop 4im—there are no such her’s— 
drop him into such an atmosphere of 
Christian life, and the change will be 
‘seen in the man. Tacoma has homes 
to be proud of, and business blocks ele- 
gant and abundant for present use. A 
little surplus perhaps, but the Tacoman 
will not acknowledge it. Perhaps I am 
in error. 

Seattle yields nothing to Tacoma. 
Her business blocks are bigger, and she 
says her homes are even happier than 
those of Tacoma. Were I to dispute 
it, I should hardly dare face again the 
happy, cultured, and loyal bevy of 
school-teachers in whose company I 
traveled from Seattle to St. Paul. Van- 
couver, B. C., puts in her plea for assur- 
ed prosperity. I think she must at 
least divide the boom with Whatcom, 
Seattle, and Tacoma; but this I wish to 
say, that for full churches of attentive 
listeners and devout worshippers, Van- 


‘couver need yield to no city on the Pa- 


cific Coast. I attended three on the 
Sabbath I was there—Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist, and was 
deeply impressed with the religious at- 
mosphere of the place. May she lose 
none of it in the strife for precedence 


with her neighbors. 


If adjectives become tame in attempt- 
ing to describe the upper valley of the 


Sacramento and Mt. Shasta, surely they 


are absolutely meaningless in attempting 
to convey to the mind a true idea of the 
Fraser river as it tumbles and pitches 
_and whirls and boils, and grows mad 
with rage, dashing itself from side to 
side against the rocky walls of one of 
the most crooked and picturesque can- 
yons in the entire range of the Rockies. 
After watching it till ten o’clock at night 
I went tosleep. At 3 :30 I awoke and 
looked out of my window almost expect- 
ing to see it still. J¢ was still. They 
called it the Thompson river there, or, 
rather, Kamloops lake—Kamloops,_ I 
am told, is “Injun”’ for confluence of 
“ rivers—and right . above this the N orth 
Fork flows into the Thompson. proper. 

- Yes, perfectly. still. ..Ne one 
would for a moment think of these wa- 
ters as ever on the rampage. Yet it is 
only question. of time, for they all 
flow into the rae, and the Fraser is 


the rampage. 
leaf lake, at the foot of Mt. Tallac, or 
Mirror kkke if the Yosemite, is not a 
more perfect mirror than was the Kam- 
loops at 3:30 A. M. that beautiful early 
twilight morning. 

How I wish I could tell you of the 
glacier glistening in the noonday sun, 
moving with its irresistible power toward 
the forest which it never reaches and 
never will reach in its icy form. I wish, 
dear Pacirie, and all your readers, that 
I could make you feel as small as I did 
when I looked upon that wonderful 
river of God. I wish that you could go 
through the mountain scenery that fol- 
lowed. Windimg like a snake for miles be- 


side the placid waters of a mountain. 


bound Make, your train writhing and 
twisting lake a thing of life to escape the 


‘| prison-like enclosure of the snow-envel- 


oped mowntains, with flowers at their base 
and green robes hanging to their craggy 
sides, remmding one of — beau- 


tiful poem: 


*¢ Green tribes from afar come trooping, 
And over the uplands flock; 
We weaveth the zones together 
In. robes for his risen Rock.” 


Oh !' for-another view of the last no- 
ble peak upon which our eyes gazed with 
admiration and devotion till even the 
northern twilight faded, leaving Mt. 
Stephen but an image on memory’s tab- 
let-—Mt. Stephen, 8,000 feet above us 
with its castle walls ‘and towers and its 
glacier blanket 800 feet thick. No won- 
der that same poet concluded his lines 
with— 

People from tired cities 

Come up to their shrines and pray, 


And God freshens again within them 
As he passes by all oy: 


And lo! I have their secret-— 
A beauty deeper than all 
This faith; that in lifes hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


‘* Are but God plowing his mountains; 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of grace and freshness 
And peace everlasting to me.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 10, 1891. 


P. 8. C. E. CONVENTION. 


BY REV. S. M. DODGE. 


Dear Pactric: If I had doubled 
the distance from San Francisco to 
Minneapolis in order to be present at 
the Y. P. S. C. E. Convention just end- 
ed, I should have felt more than doub- 
ly repaid for my trouble. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for a short letter to de- 
scribe the wonderful convention just 
adjourned. The speakers were able, 
witty, brilliant and = spiritual. Dr. 
Worden, feeling the inspiration of the 
occasion and the limitations of his brief 
half-hour, compared himself to the old 
lady who said, “I declare, there are so 
many things to do this afternoon I be- 
lieve I will go and take a nap.” 
which statement the doctor kept every- 
body awake and deeply interested. With 
so much material and so little space I shall 
not attempt to write much of the par- 
ticulars, nor shall I yield to the oppress- 
ive influence and “take a nap.” 
er let me attempt an indication of the 
motive power of the movement and of 
its influence. 

No man studying the Convention 
could fora moment deny that it was of 
divine origin and power. From Alaska 
to Florida; from California to Maine; 
from Canada to the Gulf; from China 
and Japan to Africa, and clear along to 
the East Indies, delegates to this grand- 
est of earthly conventions came pour- 
ing into the Exposition building at Min- 
neapolis, till it was full. Eleven thou- 
sand three hundred registered; and not 
less than five thousand more deeply in- 
terested people were in attendance. A 
chorus of one thousand voices led the 
singing, and ten thousand more swelled 
the volume of song till the very angels 
must have stopped to listen. 
he speeches were all manly or wom- 
ly and practical. Not a word of 
can’t, not a breath of mere sentimental- 
ism, was heard in that four days’ meeting. 


| If the young men of San Francisco and 


of all the Golden West could have wit- 
nessed that grand gathering and could 
have heard the noble words there utter- 
ed; if they could have breathed the at- 
mosphere of God’s own presence as 
there manifested, it would have done 
more for their true development than 


ings of our land of gold and of golde 


all the glorious climate and other 7" 


grain, of flowers and of fruits. 


During the last year, out of the as- 
sociate membership of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, 82,500 have united 
with the church. Do you hear that, 
ah, ye young men who think yourselves 
in advance of the age by gettting 
beyond Christian influences? An 
army recruiting like that in a single 
year does not look much like a lost 
cause. Every one ts a volunteer, too. 
England is cal'ing for recruiting officers 
for this service. Cuba sent us a cable- 
gram.during the convention, saying, ““We 
organized a Y. P.S. C. E. last night.” 
Africa, represented by a black brother, 
was so warmly greeted by waving hand- 
kerchiefs and clapping of hands, that 
the speaker, when he could be heard, 
remarked : ‘Such an enthusiastic recep- 
tion brings the color to my cheek,” and 
then, after the applause had ceased, 
spoke eloquently of his brothers and of 
their need. If a touch of nature makes 
the whole earth kin, the spirit of. God 


Still ! Fallen-— 


After 


Rath- | 


“ 


flowers. But must hasten. I want to 


speaks of the influence of this conven- 
tion. Mimmeapolis and her twin sister 
St. Paul @wnmy name for a sister, but 
that is- what they call her)—Minneapolis 
and St. Paul had been preparing for this 
convention, but I think that even they 
were surprised at the grand effect pro. 
duced. For years the Spirit of those 
choice words-will be manifest in the lives 
of those who lWeard. For years the 
waves of gospel song issuing from a hun. 
dred and fifty voices on a street car 
train, as it came from a distance, swell- 
ing beautifully and clearly till the cars 
passed the dwelling, and then passing 
away as they came, only to be followed 
soon by others—for years these waves 
of music will come to us again, and in 
the silent watches of the night our hearts 
will join the chorus of “Bringing in the 
Sheaves,” or “Throw out the Life Line.” 
Many a sheaf will be brought in because 


be thrown out because of that song. 
The closing scene of Sunday night 
passes description. The vast building 
was crowded, and an overflow meeting 
was held outside. Dr. Chapman, after an 
able address on “The Secret of Power,” 

conducted a consecration meeting. In- 
dividuals spoke for Christ,and States 
kept not back their testimony. Turning 
to the delegation, fifteen hundred strong, 
from Illinois, Dr. Chapman asked, ‘‘What 
can you say for Christ ?” And with a 
single voice the entire delegation re- 


of God, followed by a stanza of sacred 
song. So, State followed State, Canada 
and the United States and all the world 
jOining in scriptural testimony and sacred 
song, closing with the Mizpah benedic- 
tion. 

Secretary Baer stated that the entire 
proceedings would be taken down by a 
thoroughly competent stenographer, and 
published. Hundreds of orders must 
have been given at the subscription 
desk, and hundreds more would do well 
to have and read the book. Price 25 
cents—simply to defray cost. No di- 
rections were given for future orders, but 
I presume they can be obtained through 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston, who pub- 


lish Christian Endeavor books. 


St. PauL, Minn., July 13, 1891. 


The Day-Dawn of Christian Unity, 


“The Day-dawn of Christian Unity,” 
was composed by Rev. C. A. Dickinson 
of Boston on his return voyage from Eng- 
land, where he and “Father Endeavor” 
Clark had been to promote the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement; and was read 
by Dr. Clark in connection with his an- 
nual address at the great meeting in 


-Minnneapolis: 


** O golden day so long desired, 

Born of the darksome night, 

The swinging globe at last is fired 
By thy resplendent light ! 

And hark ! like Memnon’s morning chord, 
Is heard from sea to sea : 

This song: One Mastor, Christ the Lord; 
And brethren all are we. 


‘‘ The noises of the night shall cease, 

The storms no longer roar; 

The factious foes of od’s own peace 
Shall vex his church no more, 

A thousand thousand vo ces sing 
The surging harmony: 

One Master, Christ; one Saviour, King; 
And brethren all are we. 


‘¢ Sing on, ye chorus of the morn, 

Your grand Endeavor strain, 

Till Christian hearts, estranged and torn, 
Blend in the glad refrain; 

And all the church, with all its powers, 
In loving loyalty 

Shall sing: One Master, Christ, is ours; 
And brethren all are we. 


‘* O golden day, the age’s crown, 

Alight with heavenly love; 

Rare day in prophecy renown, 
On to thy zenith move, 

When all the world, with one accord, 
In full voiced unity, 

Shall sing: One Master, Christ our Lord: 
And brethren all are we. 


EVERYTHING FOR JESUS, 


Dr. Thwing of Brooklyn writes as fol- 
lows: ‘* When -1n this country in 1888, 
Rev. Charles R. Hager of Hong Kong 
heard me sing with my daughter Town- 
er’s touching lyric, 

‘* Anywhere with Jesus 
I can safely go.” 
It deeply impressed him, and on his re- 
tufn to China he wrote and sent to me 
these lines,expressive of his feelings. With 
ome verbal changes they are here repro- 
duced. They show that a missionary 


makes that. kinship. pure, peaceful Baa 


may be happy, though without a home, 
wife, family, or abiding place, but jour- 
neying from place to place amid the 
hardships of heathen life. Nowthat Mr. 
siager’s health is so seriously impaired 
that he is obliged to give up the work he 
has so many years successfully carried on, 
the tender spirit of the song becomes all 
the more impressive. 
EVERYTHING FOR JESUS. 


Everything for Jesus [ now freely give— 
All I have and all that I may even claim. 
- Blessed Jesus ! sweet to me for him to live, 
And each day declare his wondrous, glorious 
name, 


Everything for Jesus gladly I resign, 
All my hopes of worldly fame are now cast 
down. 
Precious Saviour, Master ! Oh, what pleasure 


‘mine, 
Child of God and heir of an immortal crown! 


Everything for Jesus let me ever say, 
For his love is like rich perfume, glad and 
sweet; 
All my life for Jesus till that crowning day, 
When I stand before my Saviour all complete. 


Everything for Jesus, this my earnest prayer, 
tread life’ toilful, joyful 


of that music, and many a life-line will 


sponded with a sentence from the Word — 


/practical. _. 
Dr. Wells from Canada’ made. 


American flags draping the platform iD; Guided, 


Restin bn "his love, Iam without a care, 
ing carries all my burdens every day. 


happy hits, and not the least among them ado for Jesus, Lcan safely do, 

was his allusion to. the, British and For his grace and strength are mine for 
evermore; 

guarded, all my journey I'll pursue, 


front of him and bound together by a | ti ria t walk with him the peaceful, heavenly 


‘Christian Endeavor pin of beautiful 
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WépNESDAY, JULY 22, 1891.] 


Toe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


‘Religions ews, 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. D D. Hill read an able paper 
before the last Monday Club on “What 
is Our Relation to Crime and Crimin- 
als?” Coming as our brother does from 
that beautiful prohibition city, Pasadena, 
we hardly expected he would choose 
such a subject. But his former pastor- 
ate was at Elgin, IIL, where he came to 
see and know much about crime and 
penitentiary convicts. And so this sub- 
ject has been one that our brother has 
thought upon and spoken about for 
many years. And now, spending a few 
weeks in this city, the vast amount of 
crime here committed, no doubt, had 
stirred him up to make this the sub- 
ject of his paper before the Club. The 
remarks of the brethren who followed en- 
dorsed most of the positions taken, and 
showed that the speakers regarded the 
subject as a very important one. Our 
religion has to do with all classes—it is 
not a class religion. We havea mission 
to criminals. And, according to our 
strength, it is doubtful if any dénomina- 
tion does more work among the criminal 
classes than we do. Chaplain Drahms at 
San Quentin is a Congregationalist, and 
many of our members and several of our 
ministers for years have visited regularly 
our jails and prisons. And as churches 
we are decidedly opposed to saloons and 
gambling and other agencies which cause 
this great amount of crime. Not that 
we have done or are doing all that we 
ought to do, but we are not unmindful 
of our duty. May the stirring up which 
we have received through this paper and 
discussion cause us toput forth new and 
more earnest efforts. Mr. Edward Kim- 
ball, so well known all over the country 
for his great work of freeing churches of 
debt, and who is residing in our city for 
a few months, will address the next meet- 
ing of the Club; subject, exegesis of 
I Tim. v:8 Among the visitors was 
Professor E. C. Norton of Pomona 
College. 


Rev. A. K. Crawford listened to a 
good sermon by Rev. H. H. Cole in 
Olivet church in the morning, where the 
congregations are growing. In the even- 
ing he preached at the Devisadero Branch, 
where a prayer-meeting will be started 
next Thursday evening. 


Student Reeves reports twenty-four in 
the Bethlehem Sunday-school, and eigh- 
teen in the congregation. 


Rev. George L. McNutt preached in 
the First church, Oakland, in exchange 
with assistant pastor S. G. Emerson, who 
officiated in Pilgrim church. The even- 
ing discourse in the First church was il- 
lustrated by stereopticon views. 


Rev. George H. Merrill has invited 
the Bay Conference to meet with the 
Market-street church at an early day. 


Rev. Walter Frear teaches a Bible 
class in the Pilgrim Sunday-school. We 
should like to be a member of it. 


Rey. Frank R. Luckey preached in 
the Yosemite chapel last Sunday week. 


A rich surprise gift awaited the Sunol 
Congregational church at the season of 
their communion last Sabbath. It was 
no less than the full equipment of an 
elegant sacramental service of six pieces 
together with beautiful coverings for the 
table and service. This gift supplements 
also a former gift by the same donor, 
Mrs. H. H. Ellis, of a rich communion 
table. All were duly presented to the 
church last Sabbath with appropriate 
forms of dedication, whereby they were 
solemnly set apart for their sacred use. 


. Twenty-two were received into the 
Salem church last Sunday week—ten on 
profession. 


Rev. A. A. Hurd preached at Hay- 
wards. 


Rev. George B. Allen spent the day at 
Woodland; he ‘visited a sister in the 
church eighty-two years old, who has 
been a Congregationalist 
It was good to be there. 


Congregations were good in the First 
church in this city last Sabbath. In the 
audience, morning and evening, was Rev. 
C. A. Berry of Wolverhampton, England. 
On the death of Mr. Beecher, he was 
called to Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
but declined. He was to have spoken 
in the International Council in London 
last week, but was unable because of ill 
health, He came across the continent 
by the Canadian Pacific, and leaves to- 
morrow for Australia. 


Benicita—Our annual meeting has 
just been held. Reports showed an ex- 
penditure for the twelve months of $r1,- 
900, of which amount $326 were for 
“benevolences.” Although the 
penses have been unusually large, by. a 
little effort the year was closed free of 
indebtedness. Of the present member- 
ship of the church, a little over thirty- 
five per cent, have been received during 
the present pastorate of less than two 
years. Owing to continued ill health 
the pastor, Rev. E. F. Dinsmore, feels 
obliged to resign, and will do so at the 
close of July, and accept the pastorate 
of the church at Haywards. Com. 


There were eight additions by letter 
to the Congregational church at Vaca- 
ville last Sunday. A union Christian 
Endeavor Society has recently been 
Organized with twenty active members, 
representatives of the several Vacaville 
churches, 


The new parsonage for the First 
church in Redlands is about completed, 
and is a grand exhibition of the enter- 
Prise and self-denial of \aygrateful peo- 
ple. It is located on a lot adjoining 
the church, in the midst of. shade, and 
with an outlodk scarcely unsurpassed. | 


Pastor Willett is to be 


I., received forty-five the past year. 


ex- | 


having plenty of space for comfort and 


work in all kinds of weather, and the | 


people in giving their leader a church 
home—one of the concomitants to 
contentment and effectual work. 


A former resident of Los Angeles, re- 
turning after an absence of two or three 
years, cannot help rejoicing at the mark- 
ed change he observes in the streets on 
Sunday, brought about by the closing 
the saloons on that day. In many 
parts it is as quiet as a New England 
village, or city. A continuance of such 
a regime will soon educate the people to 
the love of a quiet Sabbath, and no one 


will want to return to the old “liberty.” 
n interesting feature of Christian 


ork is that adopted by the First 
church, Los Angeles, in which the Chi- 
nese are assigned, occasionally, the 
principal parts of the prayer-meeting. 
This occurred last Thursday evening. 
The house was crowded, and those who 
knew little or nothing of the work 
among this-people learned much, and 
determined to know more of it. The 
appeal by a Chinaman for Christian 
help for China was very touching. 


Last Monday was the forty-second 
anniversary of the arrival in this port of 
the ship Daniel Webster with fifty-seven 
passengers. Of this number three only 
are left, and one of these is Henry D. 
Hudson, sexton of the First Congrega- 
tional church. 


e corner stone of the Central Un- 
n church, Honolulu, was laid June 3d. 
The order ot exercises included eight 
addresses, four salutations from repre- 
sentatives of other churches, an original 
hymn by Mrs. B. F. Dillingham, respons- 
ive readings and laying the corner stone 
by the oldest male member, Samuel N. 
Castle, and the youngest female mem- 
ber, Sophia B. Judd. The Hawazsian 
Gazette of June gth has a full report. 
It must have heen good to be there. 
The church is to be of stone and will 
cost about $100,000, and you may be 
sure it will be dedicated without debt, 
for our dear brother Dr. 
with is the pastor. It is expected that 
the building will be completed by one 
year from this time. 


EASTERN. 


Forty-nine were received July 5th by 
the church in West Williamsfield, Ohio. 


A fine house of worship was dedicat- 
ed June 21st, at North Madison, Ohio. 


The Church of the Redeemer, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., has received 58 since February 
Ist. 

The Good Will church in Syracuse, 
N. Y., has received eighty-six since 
June rst. 

In many places in Iowa the churches 
have met with heavy losses by the vio- 
lent rains. 

Very many of the city churches East, 
now have temporary supplies while the 
pastors are off on their annual vacations. 

Open-air services are held in Port- 
land, Me., and many other cities on Sun- 
day afternoons during the warm weather. 


Twenty-two united with the church in 
Williamsburg, Mass., July 5th, on con- 
fession Special services have been held 
for some time. 

The number of delegates to the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention at Minneapo- 
lis, that closed July 12th, is reported to 
have been 14,000. 

Twenty-six united with the church in 
Walpole, Mass., July 12th. This is the 
largest number received at one time since 
this church was formed. 


According to the census of England | 


and Wales, just taken, the population has 
increased 3,026,572 since the former 
census, making the inhabitants now 
29,001,018, 

The Swedish church, Providence, R. 
It 
will build larger in the central part of 
the city, as more room is needed for the 
growing congregations. 


July sth, Rev. George R. Wallace 
preached his first anniversary sermon to 
the church in East Saginaw, Michigan. 
During the year, one hundred and seven 
have united with this church. 


The new and beautiful house of wor- 
ship of the church in Raleigh, N. C., 
was dedicated without debt July sth. 
The dedication hymn was written by 
Mrs. A. W. Curtis, wife of the pastor. 


At the Christian Endeavor Conven- | 


tion, Minneapolis, fifteen hundred were 
at the 6: 30 a. M. meeting for prayer on 
Friday, and three thousand on Saturday. 
These societies, with a million members, 
are a power for good in the nation. _ 


Picturesque Wales is a small country, 
with ,400,000 inhabitants. It has 


‘been for years difficult to ascertain 


whether Presbyterianism or Congrega- 
tionalism has the larger number of ad- 
herents in Wales. Dr. J. Thomas gives 
us the statistics. We quote below: 
Churches, 997; branch churches, 
176; church members, 130,112; Sun- 
day-school. members, 131,418; hearers 
and children, 156,049. Total of com- 
municants, hearers and children, 2386,-. 
161, Value of church property, $6,- 
054,630. Dr. Herber Evans, Cernarfon, 
President of the Congregational Union . 
of England and Wales, is one of the 
greatest preachers that country ever pro 
duced, and our. American delegates at 
the International Council in London 
will ‘make a sad mistake if they re- 


| turn before hearing this mighty man of 


God. Com. 

‘They are now drying bananas in 
Trinidad for shipment, The fruit loses, 
about one-third in weight, but pots a 
much higher price, 


E.G. Beck- | 


| few weeks ? 


FROM THE SUNNY. SOUTH. — 


The Congregational church of: Escon-. 
dido has already begun the shaping of 
matters for the meeting of the San Ber- 
nardino Association assembling here in 
October. In a week the committees 
will be made up, and the work will go 
steadily on until everything is ready. 
That part of it will be easier than mak- 


ing up a programme, judging by the re- |. 
plies to cards sent out, inviting sugges- 


tions as to practical topics for papers 
and discussions. One brother wants to 
hammer people on their theological 
training. A man must havea very hazy 
idea of pulpit work in this day who de- 
sires to preach essentially feudal concep- 
tions of religion, or a feudal scheme of 
religious society. It ought to be our 
strife to get religion out of these prize- 
rings, where it is being beaten into in- 
to insensibility by the dull bludgeon of 
mere theological definitions—out into 
the sunshine and by the wayside, where 
a little child can find it and love it, and 
understand it, as a child finds and loves 
and understands a flower. I hope that, 
after we have pushed through the gate- 
way of the twentieth century, we shall 
stand once more on Galilee ground ; 

that Christ’s gospel which he left his 
companions as a simple seed, shall be- 


come with us a simple seed again ; 


Christ in the midst of his disciples. 
Creeds ,are of precious little value in 
comparison with an actual life full of 
Christian living. 

A friend tells me that Pastor Merrill 
of the Tabernacle in San Deigo has 
been preaching some splendid sermons 
in his evening course, recently. He has 
-been taking the dramatic incidents in 
the life of the men who shook apples 
from Adam’s post-paradise orchards, and 
fitting them into the life of San Diegans. 


With all the craft and artist faculty of 


speech, of which he is so delightful a 
master, he invests these things with an 
attractive charm. His audiences grow. 

We hear a good report of the work at 
Encinitas, The Congregational is the 
only church in the place now. — 

Over at Oceanside, Rev. Johnson has 
begun his work as pastor. The people 
there are much gratified with his way of 
doing things; and for the summer 
hen the town is pretty well set- 


ctory church work are good. 


reeze over the inauguration of new and 
independent work by Rev. J. H. Phillips. 
He has had two Sundays of it, so I 
hear, but with what results, I cannot 
now say. The East Side church will be 
prepared to call a new pastor in Septem- 
ber. They want a strong gospel preach- 
er—frank, candid, wide-browed, thor- 
oughly Christian. 


ESCONDIDO, 


At the morning service yesterday, two 
additions were made to the church; one 
by letter, and one on profession. This 
makes a total of thirty for the year. 

On Friday, we held the funeral ser- 
vices of a young girl who was brought 


here from Indiana two months ago, in 


the prayerfui hope that in this healthful, 
invigorating climate, the fatal tendency 
of her disease might be arrested. She 
was taken suddenly out of a sphere of 
exceptionally active Christian life; and 
made one of Christ’s “shut-in’s.” What 
a happy death it was! Her last words 
to me were, ‘‘I hope I shall be at rest 
to-morrow.” In that to-morrow she was 
sweetly surprised into the house of many 
mansions. What a blessed testimony 
for the gospel of Christ. 

Associated with our church we have 
a company of cadets—boys from eight- 
een down to ‘“knee-high-to-a-duck.” 
They are to stand pledged against the 
use Of tabacco. Thirty-two are being 
drilled by a master. I hope that good 
will come of it. 

Some time ago THE PACIFIC propos- 
ed a change between the city and coun- 
try pastor during the hot weather. Es- 
condido is ten miles from the ocean, as 
the crow flies, daily supplied with a 
steady, cool, salt-tinctured breeze; a 
second Shechem in its beauty; a popu- 
lation of cultured and cultivated New 
England people—a splendid all-round 
little city. Anybody want to swap fora 
SEE BEE SEE. 
EscONnDIDoO, July 13, 1891. 


FROM DENVER. 


July 14, 1891. 
Dear Paciric: We have lett Califor- 
nia, with its fruits and flowers and dear 
friends, far behind us, and have taken up 
our temporary abode in Denver. Our pres- 
ent home is in the Woman’s Christian 
Association building, 1723 Stout street, 
where the Association rents clean, com- 


nearly one hundred women. In its res- 


| taurant, plain, good meals are served for 


twenty-five cents. It keeps an employ- 
ment bureau, and furnishes help to a 
great many women and girls. A read- 
ing-room, piano, and bath-rooms, with 


p at Los Angeles there is a little 


fortably-furnished, well-lighted rooms to | 


hot and cold water, are homelike fea-. 


tures very much appreciated. 

We often find it convenient to get a 
meal elsewhere, and sometimes patron- 
ize the Woman’s Exchange restaurant, 
where excellent meals are served and 
paid for to order. Like the Woman’s 
Christian Association, the Exchange was 
organized to help women to help them- 
Selves, and we are told of one woman 
who supports herself and two children 


ing ready sale at the Exchange. She js, 
| of course, but one of a great many who 
find: help through’ this medium. ' The 
institution “has become self- | 
pand its employes, in whatever ee. 
are a — ‘Salary. 


444435 


(sheets of the American. Daily Advertiser: 


‘by her cake-baking alone, her cake find- | 


somely framed i in hard cherryx: 


‘There is'a Young Men’s Christian As- 


| sociation here. _One expects to find that | 


wherever there are several thousand in- 
habitants. Womenas we are, and strang- 
ers, we do not think we should be wel- 
come at any of their meetings, and we 
have no friends among their members 
through whom we could inform ourselves 


concerning their prosperity and good 
Not far from the Union Depot isa 


Railroad Men’s Sunday Mission. We 


know that because we have seen the sign 
over the door, but we have not been _ 
to learn anything about it. | 

The Baptist church is close beside us, 
Dr. Kerr B. Tupper pastor. We were 


fortunate in hearing him preach Sunday 


evening. I donot recall his text, but 
he read the 51st Psalm and part of the 
1st chapter of Proverbs, beginning with 
the 1oth verse, and then proceeded to 
talk in his fearless way of the vice now 
exciting so much comment in this coun- 
try and England—gambling. The 
church easily seats fifteen hundred peo- 
ple, and apart from the gallery was well 
filled that evening. Dr. Tupper’s vaca- 
tion begins this week. 

Rev. Myron Reed is pastor of the 


| First Congregational church, but his va- | 


cation has begun, and we have not heard 
him preach. We hoped to hear Dr. 
Freeman of the Central Presbyterian 


church Sunday morning, but he is rest- | -= 


ing, too. These men have not closed 
their places of worship, but have left 
good substitutes. The Central Presby- 


‘terians have laid the cornerstone of their 


new church, and, while waiting for the 
new house to be built, they have servic- 
es in the Broadway theater—that is, the 


preaching services. Their Sunday-school | 


and Chinese school meet in the. First 
Congregational church, also their Thurs- 
day evening prayer-meeting. Other 
meetings they hold elsewhere. B. 


THE JUBILEE. 


The Hawaiian Gazette of June 30th 
contains a full report of the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Oahu College. For two. days, 
Thursday and Friday, June 25th and 
26th, this jubilee evidently took the city 
of Honolulu. The celebration opened 
with a cavalry drill and athletic games 
on the college grounds. A number not 
on the programme was a race by some 
of the oldest graduates, among whom 
were Hon. A. F. Judd, Gen. Armstrong, 
Henry Waterhouse, Rev. Wm. H. Gulick, 
W. -W. Hall and P. C. Jomes. Jj. T. 
Waterhouse came out ahead. At the 
Kawaiahao church, which was packed in. 
the evening, there was grand music, the 
jubilee poem by Mrs. B. F. Dillingham 
and the jubilee address by Gen. S. C. 
Armstrong. 7 
_ On Friday there was a reception and 
luau at the College. “After the recep- 
tion, a large number of the people sat 
down to one of the largest /uaus that 
Honolulu has seen for many days. It 
was truly a royal spread, and heartily 
was enjoyed by fully over a thousand 
people. All the meats were cooked in 
Hawaiian style; besides the fish, roast 
pig, potatoes, melons, etc., there was an 
inexhaustible supply of fot. Few were 
seen using knives, forks or spoons. Be- 
sides the articles of food mentioned, 
there were cakes, sandwiches, etc., enough 
to supply a much larger and hungrier 
crowd.” 

At the intellectual feat which followed, 
Chief Justice A. F. Judd was the chair- 
man. Professor W. D. Alexander, the 
“Oahu College historian,” delivered the 
historical address, which was compre- 
hensive and complete. Then followed 


short addresses from His Excellency | 


Samuel Parker, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Rev. Hiram Bingham for the 
original donors; Rev. Dr. Beckwith for 
former teachers at Punahou; Miss M. A. 
Chamberlain for the daughters of Puna- 
hou. Then anecdotes and reminiscences 
by the score—Rev. T. L. Gulick f:r the 
boys, Hon. H. P. Baldwin for Mau boys, 
Mr. W, R. Castle for the day students, 
Rev. C. M. Hyde responded for the 
trustees, and Mr. M. P. Jones for the 
business men. Rev. W. H. Gulick and 
Gen. Armstrong followed with pleasing 
remarks, and Dr. Beckwith closed the 
exercises with prayer. After all, rousing 
college yells were given in which old and 
young and the ladies joined. 


MARRIED. 


MiTCHELL—LINTRUP. —On Saturday evening, 
July 18th, at 190834 Mason street, San 
Francisco, by Rev. H. H. Wikoff, William 
E. Mitchell to Carrie P. Linthrup, both of 
this city. 


DIED. | 
ARMSTRONG.—lIn this city, July 20, 1891, Mrs. 

Clarissa C. Armstrong, aged 87 years. 

The funeral services will be held in 
the First Congregational church Friday 
afternoon, at 1:45 ‘no- 
tice next week. 


is stated that Helen 
uszko, who died recently at the age of 
56, received, an offer of marriage from | 
Louis Napoleon when she visited his | 
court during the first days of the Empire. | 
He did not become a suitor of the Em- 


press until he had been definitely reject- ; | 
ed by the Princess She had the repu- 
tation of being the most beautiful wom- |. 


an in Poland, if not in Europe. She had 
many suitors, but preferred a ~— ute, 
in her old castle of Gumniska. ._ oer 


- 


Mr. George W. Childs has pedesdited | 
to the Mount Vernon Regents the, proof-: 


dated September 15, 1796,containing 
the farewell address of Washington, cor. 
rected by himself. . The relic hand- 


standard of respectability guatante 


large parties 
hotel. 


A. ROBINSON, M. A., 


Mrs. Hopkins-Searle,: widow of the 
California’: millionaire, now living at 
Great Barrington, Mass., has established 
in the grocery business at Methuen a 
man who rescued her from the wheels of 


a moving railway train at Worcester a | 


year or so ago. The beneficiary was 

er at the time, and has a 
farnished house given him as well as his 


urin 2 
g, 8 pimply or 

with loss of hair, from p to the 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the 

blood, whether scrofulous, or 
is speedily, permanently and economically courted 
by the CuTicuRa REMEDIES, consisting of CuTI- 
cuRA, the Skin Cure; CuTicura Soap, an 
exquisite 8 rifier and Beautifier; and CuTi- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the pew Blood and Skin Purifier 

and of Remedies, when the 
physic all other remedies fail. This is 
strong langua but true. Thousands of grate- 
ful testimonials trom infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing and incomparable. efficacy. 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c; Soap, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug. 

and. Chemical Corporation Boston, Mass. 


Send for “How toCure Skin and Blood Diseases,” | 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily Olly 

skin, prevented by CuTicura Soap. | 

Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 

\ lar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 250. 


FESTIVALS 


Church Precentors, Choir Leaders and 


Sunday-school Superinterdents are invited 
to write us of their wants for all 


FESTIVAL MUSIC. 


Our full stock of Solo and Chorus Music is 
adapted to satisfy every possible want, and 
we will take in fully answering all 
inqviries. send, without charge, a de- 
tailed Catalogue of suitable music for ores 
church occasion. An unegnaled stock of 
Sheet Music and Music Books of every de- 
scription enables us to cover the enti'e field 
of vocal or ix strumental church music The 
United States mail facilities are so developed 
tbat we can deliver music at any one’s door 
without extra cost. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-468 Wasurneton 8r7., 
Curcaco: Lyon & Healy. 
CG. H:..Ditsen & Co , 867 Broad- 


way. 
PHILADELPHIA: J. E. Ditson & Co., 1228 


Chestnut Street. 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKET STRERT, ROOM 45, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


- Our extensive and thoroughly practical 
knowledge in regard to the selection and ex- 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the attention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable special information 
and prompt service in determining the in- 
trinsic and market value of mineral proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of the same. Mining and 
supplies of all descriptions selec:ed eeds, 
contractt, agreements, and all other papers 
required in mining transactions. drawn upin 
legally correctform. Purchases and sales 
of mineral lands and mines negotiated. 


F. Sletcher, A. J. Robinson, L. Brown, 
Examiner of Mines. Sec.& Treas. Manager. 


A. thimbietel: of- weighs more than a 
ul of Tagory. Everybody knows that the 
‘“‘(DOMESTIO’’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements. 
J. W. BVANS, General Agent, 
29 POST 8T., | SAN FRANOISOO. 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMEPT) 


Bush S8St., bet. Montgomery& Sansomie | - 


Adjoining First National Bank,§8. F. 


Conducted on both the European and 
American plan. ‘This favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced management of Charlies 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Homecomforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the 

cur. 

rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per tay $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $1 ry 
board and room, 43 month, $27.60 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 

Free coach to and from the 


BOO 


NEW PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
and Fiction received as pub- 
18 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYSR BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers. 
and students. 


in all staple and fashionable 


oc. BEA 


MONTGOMERY STREET, 


QPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
g, Shorthand, Ty Writing,  Pen- 
egraphy, En 


sh Brancht 


Universit 
| GEORGE AY Dean 


FRANC/ 


Guaranitee Gapital, $1.000.000.00 


PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. 
Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent Banking. 
PAID TWO TERMs: 

On Ordinary Depestis 

= In connection with the Bank are the 

SAEE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
on the street floor with the Bank. 

THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT EXOEPTION, ON THE OQAST. 


Trunks and Valuable Pac Packages, taken on stor 
<= at reasonable rates. 
Fire-Proof, centrally located and 
of access, 
a well-lighted, secluded and 
for the use of afe renters. separate 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The People’s Home Sa 
announces its new system of 


5-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 


‘rnis Deposit Stamp System has proved a marked 
success in England and Germany, and has done 
wonders in encouraging small savings and in 

easantly inculcatingin youthful minds valuable 
ns of thrift and economy. 

The stamps will be supplied at the Bank and 
through our Agents, lis may be 


on application. 
Colum 
Sect’y. ident. 


B. 0. Carr, 
Manager and Sect’ 
Pacific Bank, Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1, 1801. 


R.H.M*Donald ld_presl 
1863. 


Chartered Bank 


6! 

ed PCapital Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 
800,000.00. 


Yearly Volume 
of arty wim é $230. 000,000.00 
R. IT. MeDONALD Prest. 
S:am Fran¢ince, California, Jan’y 1, 189) 


From $15 Up. 


Over sixty different patterns, in all woods, 
Wide, deep drawers, built dust proof; hat- 
boxes, stout castors to roll easily, and every- 
thing carefally arranged for your comiort and 
daily needs. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. P. OOLE & OC.> 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary S&t., 


HEADQUARTERS 


PLAN OS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


‘ 26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


stock, oldest Music House. Satie. 
“faction guaranteed. 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, 


- SAN FRANOISOO. 


ian denomination. with the ntivfies 


Conn. 


Installments 


PIAN 


‘S08 Butter 


San Prancisc° 


ORGANS 


DODGE | 


YALE DIVIRITY SCHOOL. ° 


, September 24th.: ‘For Catal 
oth or Catalogue 
the 
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FRANCISCO. 


(WEDNESDAY, JULY 1891. 


Our Young: Folks. 


The Sunbeams. _ 


Now, what shalt I to the today? 
Said the great round golden San. 

Oh fet us go down there to work and 
Said the Sunbeams, every one. ef 


So down to Earth in a shining 
Went the-merry, busy crew; 

They painted with splendor each floating ciond 
And the sky as they passed through. 


‘¢ Shine on, little stars, if you like,” they cried, 
‘* We will weave a golden screen 
That soon all your twinkling and light shall 
hide, | 
Though the Moon may peep between.’ 


The Sunbeams then in through the windows 
crept 
To the children in.their beds; 
They poked at the eyelids of those in sept, 
Gilded all the little heads. 


‘¢ Wake up, little children !” they cried in ny 
‘* And from Dreamland come away ! 
We’ve brought you a present, wake up and see! 
We have brought a sunhy day!” 


— Emilie Poulsson., 
EXPENSIVE NOSES. 


BY REV. CARL F, ELTZHOLTZ. 


Boys, let me have your undivided at- 
tention for a few moments while I 
speak to you about #oses. Youknow 
there are many kinds of noses ; some of 
them are very beautiful, while others 
are homely. The nose is a sign of 
character. Physiognomists, who have 
spent much time in the study of physi- 
ognomy, have divided peoples’ noses 
into many different classes, of which I 
will name some: The melancholly, the 
apprehensive, the inquisitive, the irrita- 
table, the aggressive, the combative, the 
defensive, the tasteful, the secretive, the 
intellectual, the confiding, the economi- 
cal, the acquisitive, the feminine, and 
the toper’s nose. It would be quite an 
interesting study for you to find out 
which of the above named noses you 
are in possession of. 

As this is a very long list of noses 
some have classified them in the follow- 
ing five classes, claiming that all known 
noses are included in them: (1) The 
Roman nose. 
(3) The Jewish nose. (4) The snub 
nose. (5) The celestial nose. Mr. 
Samuel R. Wells observes in his ““New 
Physiognomy”: ‘Although the nose is 
a leading feature in the human face 
(which is the reason, probably, why 
most people ‘follow their noses’), we are 
not disposed to exalt it at the expense 
of the eyes, the mouth, the chin, or any 
other feature; but its prominence, the 
impossibility of concealing it, and its 
comparative immobility, invest it with 
great interest and importance as an 
index of character and a measure of 
force in nations and individuals. A 
skillful dissembler may disguise, in a 
degree, the expression of the mouth; 
the hat may be slouched over the eyes ; 
the chin may be hidden in an impene- 
trable thicket of beard; but the nose 
will stand out ‘and make its sign,’ in 
spite of all precautions. It utterly re- 
fuses to be ignored, and we are, as it 
were, compelled to give it our atten- 
tion.” 

As the nose utterly refuses to be ig- 
nored, and as it compels us to give it 
our attention, we will have to do it. 
But, as it is impossible for us to take 
hold of such a long list of noses at one 
time, we must confine ourselves to one of 
them. Which shall we, then, take hold 
of? Of the most expressive one. Well, 
then, we will take hold of the /oper’s 
nos2. ‘There is one peculiarity with the 
toper’s nose, and that is that it can as- 
similate all the other noses, and change 
them so that they will become like a 
toper’s nose, all of them. ~ While it is 
impossible for you to make a Greek 
nose out of a Roman nose, or a Jewish 
nose out of a snub nose, you may take 


. | Stagnant is this blood that) when~ the 


purple, and so remains until warm air 


‘is caused by congestion. Evéry organ 


deed. 


(2) The Greek nose. 


‘the soul forever.” 


fore, remains congested-in the overfilled 
vessels, and the nose, and the: face: as’ 
well, thus becomes habitually :red.: 


dram-drinker’s nose. meets a sudden: 
current of cold air it immediately turns: 


restores the red color. 'So the red ncse 


of the body is in:a similar state—a 
warning of an impending fate not to be. 
avoided.” 

Such) noses are ‘very expensive, in- 
deed. . You have most likely read about 
Mr. °F. Murphy,) the great temperance 
reformer? Well,’in one of his temper- 
ance-meetings- a. repentant © drunkard 
stood up and said: “It has ¢ost’ me 
$10,000 to bring my nose to its present 
state of perfection.” As drunkards’ 
noses are not painted in waser-colors, 
they are very expensive. The Irish 
Say, according to Bungay, that the 
drunkard’s nose is like a volcano, be- 
cause of the eruptions of the crater’; 
and the Chinese say that a drunkard’s 
nose is a lighthouse warning us of the 
little water that passes underneath. 
These sayings are very appropriate in- 


_ Dear boys, the reason why I have 
called your attention to the dram-drink: 
er’s purple nose is that I would like, to. 
use it as a lighthouse to warn you to 
keep clear of all kinds of intoxicating 
drinks, which, if you use them as a 
beverage, are sure to influence, not only 
your noses, but-your eyes, your 
stomachs, and all your other vital .or- 
gans; therefore, beware of intoxicating 
drinks—have nothing to do with them. 

Let me close with the following refer- 
ence to a dram-drinker who literally 
burned to death from spontaneous com- 
bustion, as stated by Dr. Peter Schofield. 
of Upper Canada: “A young man of 
about twenty-five years of age had been 
an habitual drinker for many years. I 
saw him about nine o’clock in the even- 
ing in which it happened. He was 
then, as usual, not drunk, but full of 
iiquor. About eleven the same evening 
I was called to see him. I found him 
literally roasted, from the crown of his 
head to the soles of his feet. He was 
found in a blacksmith’s shop just across 
the way from where he had been. The 
owner all of a sudden discovered an ex- 
tensive light in his shop, as though the 
whole building was in one general flame. 
He ran with the greatest precipitancy, 
and, on flinging open the door, found a 
man standing erect in the midst of a 
widely-extended, silver colored blaze, 
bearing, as he described it, exactly the 
appearance of the wick of a burning 
candle, in the midst of its own flame. 
He seized him by the shoulder and 
jerked him to the door, upon which the 
flame was instantly extinguished. 

‘There was no fire in the shop, neither 
was there any possibility of fire having 
been communicated to him from any 
external source. It was purely a case 
of spontaneous ignition. A _ general 
sloughing came on; and his flesh was 
consumed or removed in the dressing, 
leaving the bones and a few of the 
larger blood-vessels standing. The 
blood, nevertheless, rallied around the 
heart, and maintained the vital spark to 
the thirteenth day, when he died; not 
only the most loathsome, ill-featured 
and dreadful picture that was ever pre- 
sented to human view, but his shrieks, 
his crys and lamentations were enough 
to rend a heart of adamant.. He com- 
plained of no pain of body; his flesh 
was gone. He’'said he was suffering the 
torments of hell; that he was just upon 
the threshold, and should soon enter its 
dismal caverns; and in this frame of 
mind he died. Thus you see how in- 
toxicating drinks not only disfigure the 
face, but destroy the whole body and 


UNIVERSITY PLaAce, Nebraska. 


| I know there’s always something behind | 


| took, instead of his hat, the lamp-shade 


| walked out. — Boston Post. 


Ang it!’ —Life, 


Isaac Brown was taking toll from a car 


“That's a mighty poor poem you se- 
lected for the prize,” said aman to an 
editor who had been conducting a liter- 
ary contest. “You think that was a poor 
one, do you?” replied the editor. ““You 
ought to see the others.” — The Epoch. 


“How is your son getting along at, 
school, Uncle Abe?” ‘Mighty fine, 
sah, Gitten ter be a gem’man mighty 
fast; Yer jest orter see how,he makes 
fun of us two old ignerant, nigger folks 
when he comes home. It. makes me 
mighty proud, sah.”—-Zhe Epoch. 

* And when does the wedding’ take 
place?” inquired the old stationer, jest- 
ingly. “Why, you don’t think—” she 
blushed and hesitated: “Ah, fraulein, 
when young ladies buy a hundred ‘sheets 
of paper and only twenty-five envelopes, 


it."— Zhe Christian at Work. 


A Professor lecturing: ‘In conclu- 
sion, I would instance mental aberration 
—a mania to which the learned are fre- 
quently subject, and occasionally make 
themselves ridiculous without knowing 
it.” (After saying which, the Professor 


— 


off the oracket, put it on his head, and 


“Papa, you were in consultation with 
your Jawyer this morning, were you not?” 
Yes, little one; I made my will, and I 
have amply provided for. you and your 
mother with a thousand or two each. 
The rest of my money gues to the poor 
and needy colleges—Yale and Harvard.” 
(Hugging him): “Ch, you darling old 
maniac - what fun there will be break- 


A five-year-old boy had been spend- 
ing the day at the home of one of his 
playmates. ‘The little fellow came home 
full of stories about Jennie’s wonderful 
nurse, who, it appeared, had said many 
curious things in the afternoon. ‘Well, 
well,” said the boy’s father at last, ‘‘what 
is the nurse—French, German, or what?” 
‘*T don’t know,” answered Harry, “but I 
guess she must be broken English; it 
sounded like that.”—Zvangelist. 


A day or two ago while Conductor 


load of passengers, he came to a little 
girl who had been a regular patron of 
the road for some time. She handed 
the conductor a five-cent piece, and he 
offered her two cents change which she 
refused. ‘My dear young lady,” said 
Isaac, in his kind, fatherly way, ‘‘chil- 
dren under twelve years of age ride for 
half fare, and you know we never have 
charged you but three cents. Take 
those pennies and buy chewing gum.” 
Instead of yielding to temptation the lit- 
tle lady remarked with a proud and sat- 
ised air: ‘‘ Kind sir, I was twelve years 
old yesterday, and I insist that you take 
the full amount to which, by the rules of 
the company, you are justly entitled. 
Please do not annoy me further by in- 
sisting that I am a mere child.” Isaac 
turned away and clung to a strap for 
support. He said afterwards that in all 
his experience he never knew or heard of 
such a case. —lVorwalk Hour. 


RULES FOR BATHERS. 


They are as follows: 

Avoid bathing within two hours after 
ameal. 

Avoid bathing when exhausted by 
fatigue or from any other cause. 

Avoid bathing when the body 1 is cool- 
ing after perspiration. 
_ Avoid bathing altogether in the open 
air if after having been a short time.in 
the water it causes a sense of chilliness 
and numbness of the hands and feet. . 

Bathe when the body is warm, pro- 
vided no time is lost in getting into the 
water. 

Avoid chilling the body by sitting o or 


John ‘Henry: ‘hada soar tow,/allso a 
soar throat and a soar Sager. | Please 
egscuse ” 

A girl of about ations 
er affected a degree of culture and great: 
mental superiority over her 
'| brought me the following note: 

Dear Sir: trust you will pardon: 
Alcione’s wholly unavoidable absence 
yesterday. Circumstances are ‘not al- 
ways controllable by. our finite minds, as 
you are no doubt aware. Weare all’ 
subject to immutable laws, and are con- 


stantly doing what we would not—alas!. 
| Therefore Alcione’s unavoidable failure 
I trust 1° 
‘may not soon have to indite a similar 
unexpected circumstance. Believe me 


to attend yesterday’s ‘session. 


to be Yours truly and respectfully, . 


“ANASTASIA C, H 


Simpler and more directly to ‘the 


point was the excuse brought me bya 
towheaded iittle girl of about eight _— 
whose mother wrote: 

‘Phoebe could not’ be there, or she: 
would of went. I think she et too much. 
sossage for breakfast.’ She sha’n’t do it 
agen. Please excuse her.” | 

“A boy of sixteen, who came very. ir- 
regularly, always brought this excuse 
from his father: * Excoose Bill.” 

That was all there was of it ; but as I 
knew it came from his father, I always 
‘‘excoozed Bill” accordingly. — Wide 
Awake. 


_ RESPECT FOR YOUTH. 

Boys, especially, shrink from any ap- 
proach to ridicule on the part of their 
elders. Only yesterday. a. wise and 
amiable philosopher confessed to me 
that his disapproval of .a certain person 


of note arose from nothing more serious | 


than an unlucky question put to him in 
his boyhood by the celebrity we were 
discussing. The man, meaning to be 
pleasantly jocose in the presence of 
others,had asked the boy what he thought 
of matters and things in general. The 
fitting repartee is not apparent at once 
even to a mature mind; and the poor 
victim had remained confused and silent, 
recaliing his painful position ever after- 
ward at sight of his tormentor—until dis- 
pleasure, thriving upon itself. into 
resentment, 

We may be so unfortunate as to en- 
counter antipathetic creatures at all sea- 
sons of our lives, but surely the antipath- 
ies most deeply rooted have their seed 
sown early, as this one was. Beware 


of youth! it isto be dreaded, not de- |- 


spised. The callow fledgling whom we 


laugh at may burst into song one day. | 


Worse than that, he may impale us for 
our shortcomings with a shaft of satire, 
as the poet of the ages did poor Justice 
Shallow. We, through him, may live 
eternally inglorious, while he reads his 
history in all nations’ eyes. —Scrzbner. 


OCEAN DEPTAS. 


There is an end to all romance about 
hidden ocean depths. The whole ocean 
is now mapped out for us. The report 
of the expedient sent out for the purpose. 
of ocean surveys has recently been pub- 
lished. Nearly four years were given to 
the examination of the currents and the 
floors of the four great oceans. The At- 
lantic, we are told, if drained, would be 


a vast plain, with a mountain range in | 


the middle running parallel with our 
coast. Another range crosses it from 
Newfoundland to Ireland, on the top of 
which lies the submarine cable. The 
ocean is thus divided into three great 
basins, no longer ‘‘ unfathomed depths.” 
The tops of these sea mountains are 
two miles below a sailing ship, and the 
basins, according to Reclus, almost five 
miles. These mountains are whitened 
for thousands of miles by a tiny, creamy 
species of shell, lying as thickly on their 
sides as frost crystals on a snowbank. 
The deepest parts are red in color, heap- 
ed with volcanic masses. Through the 
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Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
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| Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 
Seated Ulcers of 40 years 


| standing, Inward Tumors, and 


every disease of the skin, ex 
Thunder 


Cancer that has taken 


cept Humor, and 
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Price $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 


and Canada. 
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opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 


| any of the above named noses and and standing undressed on the banks or in | black, motionless waters of these abysses 2012 
8 make a toper’s nose out of it. KEEP YOUR TEMPER. boats after having been in the water. move gigantic abnormal creatures never chesadhc ree metho ame 
You. have that “I never can keep anything !” cried Avoid remaining too long in the] seen in upper currents. 
ae persons who are habitual drinkers very | pima. almost stampin with vexation, | Water; leave the water immediately if J HN HENDERSON | 
| often are in possession of fiery red noses ; “Somebody my things and |-there is the slightest feeling of —A great many 
they are so red that if a should theese them.” mislaid some of The vigorous and strong may Bathe ye al g Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 
happen to alight on ‘one of them it ing . 


would most likely fly away quickly, 
rather than to run the risk of burning its 
feet on what seemed to be like fire. 
Some of those noses are adorned with 
small, strawberry shaped lumps of a red 
color, tinged with blue—that is, purple. 

You have probably wondered where 
tho ered noses come from. Well, I shall 
tell you. But will you first tells me 
what the difference is between a rose 
and.a bottle of whisky? . You hesitate ; 
shall I tell you? The one helps to 
make a mose-gay and the other a gay 
nosé, By answering this question I 
have also told you where the red noses 
come from. They come.from_ whisky, 
and other intoxicating drinks. There is 
an old proverb that runs like this; 


than you have poured into it.” But 
that is not always true, because I am 
sure that those who get red noses from 
their bottles never poured red noses 
into them. A lady with a flushed face 
and carbuncle nose, who consulted Dr. 
Cheyne, exclaimed, 
such a red nose, Doctor?” ‘Out of the 
decanter, madam,” replied the doctor. 
Many who patronize the decanter have 
got that much out of it. 

But how is it, anyway, that the dram- 
drinkers nose is red? Iam pleased to 
be enabled to give you a learned doc- 
tor’s answer to this question. Dr, J. B. 
Johnson,. of Washington, says: “The 
dram-drinker’s heart beats about thir- 
teen times oftener in the minute than. 
the heart of one who does not, drink 
alcohol. The arteries, in _consequence 
of this increased heart action, carry the 
blood. to. the nose quicker than the 
veins carry it back. The blood, sssiitl 


cannot get more out of a bottle 


“Where did I ‘get. 


light board, perhaps eighteen inches 


a makes writ- 


“There is one thing,” remarked mam- 
ma, “keep your temper; if you will only 
do that, perhaps you will find it easier 
to keep other things. I dare say, if you 
had employed your time in search- 
ing for the missing articles, you might 
have found them before this time; but 
you have not even looked forthem. You 
have only got into a passion—a bad way 
of spending time—and you have accused 
somebody, and unjustly, too, of taking 
away your things and losing them. Keep 
your temper, my dear. When you have 
missed any article, keep your temper and 
search for it. You had better keep your 


temper, if you lose_all the little property 4 


possess.” So, ‘my~dear, repeat, 
_ Emma subdued her ill-humor, search-. 
ed for the articles she had lost, and. 
found them in her work-bag. 

“Why, mamma, here they are! I 
might have been sewing all this time if 4 
had kept my y temper.’ 


WRITING ON THE Cars.—There are 
two ways of writing on a train, says the 
Ladie’ Home Journal. 
quires that the paper be laid upon a 


square ; one end of this will rest in your 
lap, and the end furthest from you will 
be raised a few inches by a cord which 
passes around the neck. The whole af- 
fords a sloping desk which moves with 


the»body, and is fairly satisfactory. The |- 
simplerjand perhaps the better; plan. is 


to place your tablet upon a feather pil- | 
low.in your lap, when you will find that 
the elasticity of the feathers reduces the 


breakfast. 


bathe. 


-| krout, and he had to tromp it down. Al- 


first 


yesterday on account of tearing his panits | 


‘me ’most allday to mend up.” 


ing easy. 


‘stomach. The young, and those who 
are weak, had better bathe two or three 
hours after a meal—the best time for 
such is from two to three hours after 


Those who are subject to attacks of 
giddiness or faintness, and those who 
suffer from palpitation and other sense 
of discomfort at the heart, should not 


WRITTEN EXCUSE.” 


I once-taught a country school in the 
back-woods, and, as was the custom 
then, [ required a written excuse when a 
pupil was absent one or more days. 
Some of those excuses I have kept ; and 
they afford me a deal of amusement af- 
ter all the years that have come’ and 
gone since then. | 

Here is an excuse brought one pn by 
a tall, r-d-headed boy of seventeen: 

“ Dear Cir: Pleze to eggcuse Henry 
for: absents yisterday. We made sour- 


so he had to help bucher too pigs: Re- 
speckful yuers, His Pap.” 

‘Did’ your father write this excuse 
himself?” I asked. 

sir,” replied Henry ; writ it 
for him ’cause he can’t spell very good.” 

I am glad to add that Henry’s spell- 
ing improved while I had him in 
charge. Another boy brought me this 
excuse : 

“ Kind Teacher: Ab could not:come 
-very bad just before starting ; so it took 


A boy of about ten years, who had 


been absent about two 
me the following : | 


very uncomfortable to eat one’s dinner 
in that way. A bright horse down in 
‘Pie Alley” the other day had nearly 
reached the bottom of his bag. It wab- 


bled awfully, but the oats were sweet | 


and he was hungry. In front of him 
stood a wagon and the wagon had a 
wheel. Happy ‘thought. He walked 
up to the wheel, rested his canvas bucket 
on the top of it, and finished his dinner 
to the last oath in a comfortable, leisure- 
ly fashion, and with a twinkle in his eye. 
If that was not a triumph of mind over 
matter, what was it?—Boston Herald. 


THE SABBATH.—There is a good deal 
of this sort of reasoning, say the United 
Presbyterian: “1 can have a good long 
sleep Sabbath morning, therefore I need 
not be in a hurry to retire Saturday 
night.” The Christian Advocate. thinks 
it should run the other way: “I must 
be up early, at least as early as usual, 
Sabbath morning ; therefore I must re 
tiré in good time the night before. The 
Sabbath was made for man, for his high- 
est development, and not simply to be'a 
means of paying off the mortgages plac- 
ed upon our vitality by a week’s in- 
dulgence or overwork.” 


Music.—A London merchant rejoices. 
because he tried music. as a medicine. 
His boy, six years old, was dying with 
typhoid fever, and was quite insensible, 


with no appearance of being able to live | 
Knowing his son’s | 


through the night. 
fondness of music, the father procured 
a large music box and caused it to play, 
with the result that the child’s attention 


- into each nostril, anc 
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Price 5Uc at b 
registered | 
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way or and depositions 
taken an 


was roused and his life saved by the re- 
action.—Our Dumb Animals. | 


or night. Loans ne- 
bought ax and sold, and 


employed. Free coach to and from the 


tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to nt- 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
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AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 22, 1891. ] 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany, 


A Midnight Shower. 


What is that sound I hear, that tinkling note, 
That dreamy singing of the world to sleep ? 
J deem it not the song of any bird; 
It is as sweet a sound as e’er [ heard. 
And yet it comes not from a human throat, 
Nor yet the cowbells, nor the evening chimes; 
What is it, tell me tig the clouds remote 

~ Singing to Mother Earth their raindrop rhymes, 


I heard it yesternight, and in my dreams 

] thought the fairy dame’ was speaking pearls; 

It came as sweetly as the May blooms bud, 

And on the roof it fell with gentle thud, 

And through the trees, like bits of broken 
streams, 

And then methought me: Tis a midnight shower; 

It softly comes, and then to pause it seems; 

List, how the thirsty earth drinks in her dower! 


J] sleep and waken; still the music plays ! 

I breathe the moist breath of Earth’s thankful 
sighs; 

Through open casements such fresh breezes 
blow, 

The trees make vernal rustlings faint and low, 


And then, fresh-tuned, come down the liquid | — 


lays; 
[ dream and listen; still the charm doth keep, 
Sweetest of music after sultry days, 
Sweet when awake, most sweet when half 
asleep. wat Churchman. 


WOMEN AT AN E NGLISH UNIVERSITY. 


— 


LIEE AT NEWNHAMCOLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


There are about a hundred and forty 
students in residence [1890]. All stu- 
dents must reside in college unless they 
are living with their parents, or are over 
the age of thirty, when special permis- 
sion may be granted for their becoming 
out-students. The average age of the 
students 1s from about twenty to twenty- 
two; some are much older than this, 
some younger. No student is allowed 
‘to enter under the age of eighteen, unless 
her case 1S exceptional, and has had 
special consideration. 
It appears difficult for an outsider to 
realize the conditions of student life at 
Newnham or Girton College; some seem 


who in 1890 held the anomalous posi- 
tion of being “above the senior wrang- 
ler.” 


rooms. The college supplies these with 
all necessary furniture; the decorations 
are left to the taste and ingenuity of the 
student; and in most cases they are 
made to look very charming. If the 
student has only one room ‘her bed is 
made in the daytime to resemble an or- 
dinary couch, —Miss Eleanor Field. 


_ OBEYIN G. ORDERS. 


CKinenden tells an anecdote in 
his “Recollections of President Lincoln,” 
which illustrates how .ready. the , Presi- 
dent was to obey orders. © Mr.. Chitten- 
den had gone out to Fort Stevens, an- 
ticipating an attack on Washington from 
the Confederate ..forces, under..General 
Early... As-he entered the fort he was 
surprised to-find there President Lineoln 
and Secretary Stanton. 7 
A young colonel of artillery, the officer 


of the day, was in great distress because 


_the President would expose himself. He 
hayes warned Mr. Lincoln that the Con- 
federate sharpshooters had recognized 
him and were firing at him, and a sol- 
dier near him had just fallen with. a 


broken thigh. The officer asked Mr. | 


Chittenden’s advice, saying that the 
President was in great danger. 

“What would you do with me under 
similar circumstances? / asked Mr. Chit- | 
tenden. 

“T would civilly abk you to take a po- 
sition where you were not exposed.” 

‘And if I refuse to obey ? ” 

“I would send a sergeant and a file 
of men, and make you obey.” 

‘Then treat the President just as you 
would me or any civilian.” 

“J dare not. He is my superior 
officer; I have taken an oath to obey his 
orders.” 

“He has given you no orders. Fol- 


to imagine that the student has absolute 
ireedom; others, on the conttary, that | 
college life is a sécOnd edition of school | 
life-—that a student*must not go out | 
without leave, that she-has certain tasks 


to prepare, and that there is some one | 


to see that she prepares them. The re- | 
ality is neither the one thing nor the) 
Other. Certainly, the students are al-. 
lowed a great deal of liberty, but there 
are rules which have to be observed. 

The following are the few restrictions 
imposed upon them: In the summer 
terms the doors are closed at 8 P. M.; in| 
the winter terms at 6 Pp. M.; if students 
wish to go out after this hour they have 
to give in their names, and they are then 
expected to be in by 11 P. M., unless | 

under very special circumstances, when 
they may perhaps receive permission to 
stay till later. Students are expected | 
not to absent themselves from lecture. | 

Out of lecture hours the students are 
free to go where they will, but if they 
boat or ride they must provide them- 
selves with a chaperon. In the spring 

and summer terms the students enjoy a 
good deal of boating. It is not unusual 
for them to make up a party and row. 
down the river to some 
tage, where they have tea before return- | 
ing. 7 

At first women students used to work | 
for the Cambridge higher local examin- 
ations, and sometimes to enter, inform- 
ally, for the final examinations of the | 
university; but, 1881, the Senate of the | 
University of Cambridge agreed to ad- | 
mit women, formaily, to their honor ex- 
aminations, so that now the majority 
read for an honor or tripos examination 
—that is, for the same examination as 
the men. They attend the same lec- 
tures, and work under exactly the same 
conditions; the only difference being that 
whereas the men have a degree confer- 
red upon them, which entitles them to 
use the letters B. A., the women have to 
content themselves with a certificate 
which states the class obtained, but does 
not confer any title on the owner. The 
woman graduate has no hood, nor does 
she wear any distinctive dress as an un- 
der-graduate. It is not compulsory to 
work for the tripos examinations; some 
still work forthe higher local examina- 
tions, though they are then expected to 
stay at college for a couple of years only. 
Students are permitted to work with no 
examinations in view, but in this case 
they are only allowed to be in residence 
as long asthe authorities are satisfied 
that they are doing good work. 

Three years is the usual time allotted 
for preparing for a tripos examination, 
though some may be taken after a resi- 
dence of two years. Ifa student fail to 
keep the stated number of terms the ex- 
aminations cannot be taken. 

- That women are able to make good 
use of these privileges is amply proved 
by the results of the examinations. 
Even in classics and mathematics, sub- 
jects in which they are usually handi- 
capped by not having enjoyed the same 
training as the men before going up to 
college, they have taken extremely.good 
places from time to time; and in those 
subjects in which they start fair, they 
have always come well to the fore. 


‘ittle inn or cot- | 


Among the women who have done re- : 


markable well are Miss Scott, of Girton, 
who was eighth wrangler, and who is 


stood. 


low my advice and you will not regret 

will,” said, the. officer... “I may as 
| well die for one thing asanother. If he 
were shot I should hold myself respon- 
sible.” 

He. walked to rabite the President 
‘‘Mr. President,” he said, “you 
are standing within range of five hun- 
dred rifles. Please come down to a 
safer place. If you do not it will be 


my duty to call a file of men and make 


you.” 
“And you would do right, my boy,” 
said the President, coming down at once. 


You are in command of this fort. I 
should be the last man to set an example 
‘of disobedience.” 


The President. was beetles tind to a 


place where the view was less extended, | 


but there was almost no exposure, —Z x. 


GLAD TO SEE THEM. 


‘One of the early Governors of a cer- 
tain Western State,” writes a correspon- 
dent, ‘‘was a man of great popularity, 
commanding strength of character, and 
undisputed fitness for the duties of his 


Office, but entirely without any gift for 
_public speaking. Shortly after his elec-— 
tion he paid an official visit to the State 


prison, in the course of which he was 
ushered into the chapel where the con- 
victs were assembled in a body 

‘‘Before the Governor could realize 
what was going on, the caplain had pre- 
sented him to the company, with the re- 
mark that he would doubtless have 
something to say. 

“<But, my dear sir,’ whispered the 
startled Governor, ‘I haven’t anything 
to say, and I couldn’t say it if I had! 
I never made a speech in my life.” 

The chaplain, who was entirely in- 
nocent in the matter, could only reply: 

“TI beg your excellency’s pardon for 
being so premature, but as I have com- 
mitted you so decidedly, I see no way 
out of it, and feel confident that you 
will not mind addressing them in a few 
words.” 

The Governor certainly was committ- 
ed, and though he was literally trem- 
bling, he began: 

“«Tadies and gentlemen !—No, no, I 
don’t mean that—gentlemen and fellow- 
citizens !—no, I don’t exactly mean that, 
either—but—but—well, men and fellow- 
prisoners, I can’t make a speech ; I—I 
don’t know how to make a Speech. I 
couldn’t make a speech to save your 
souls, or—or—or even my own! and 
so—so—well, about all I can say is, 
that—that I’m very glad to see so many 
of you here !”—£Zx. 


WHat Bismarck LacKED as A 
STATESMAN.—The true test of the high- 
est order of statesmanship is its degree 
of success in forming aschool. Such 
statesmen were Pericles, Czesar, Char- 
lemagne, Lord Chatham, Washington, 
Pitt, Stein, and in our days Cavour. 
When they died they left successors 
able to continue their work, and the 
reason is that they believed in institu- 
tions rather than in men. * * #* 


ways adhered to the Cesarian system— 
the “one man” who undertakes to think 
for the whole people. To govern was, | 


but to command, and representative gov- 
ernment was to command. with a flour- 


now Professor of Mathematics at Bryn- 
Mawr College near Philadelphia; Miss | 
Chamberlain (Newnham), who was. 
senior of the modern languages tripos, 
1886, and is now also teaching at Bryn- 
Mawr College; Miss Moberly and Miss 
Hughes (Newnham), who were seniors 
of the moral science tripos in the years 
1881 and 1884 respectively; Miss Rol- 
leston (Newnham), history tripos, brack- 
ected senior, 1886; Miss: Ramsay (Girton) 
senior of the ¢laSsical ttipos, 1887, and 
lastly Miss Philippa F awcett Ni 


jish « of speeches; which should always 
end in a happy subserviency to the rul- 
ing minister. In fact, his opinion was, 
“L’Empire Cest mot,” and enemies of 
the Empire were always those who op- 
posed his policy of the hour, his imper- 
ious nature rebelling: against all control. 
Such aman could form no school; as 
soon as_he saw a rising talent he press- 
ed it into his’ service or crushed it. 
| Therefore when he was dismissed, Ger- 


istrators, but no statesmen. 


Each student has her own room or. 


With, Bismarck it was the reverse; he.al- 


according to his idéa, not to persuade, | 
| spOnsive tones in. dull souls, and Chris- 


ministry. 


| many had able diplomatists and admin~"" 


DEATH. 


Death ! Have you ever wrestled with 
the death-sorrow till you know its in- 
ner sweetness? Sweetness greater than 
all, I would almost say. ‘The loss ¢s 
loss. We say, perhaps, “It is their 
gain,” and wish to be willing, but we 
are not willing. Our hurt gets no re- 
lief. ‘The days go by, and the empti- 
ness is as empty, and the silence as 
silent, and the ache as relentless in its 
pain. What shall we do? Oour friends 
look on, and wish that they could help 
us. And they know that help will 
come, because to their own wrestling it 
once came. They know that the heart 
of this pain is joy indeed. And if you 
ask how it came about in distress so 
very sore as yours, their differing words 
will probably amount to this: that such 
pain can be stilled in one way only, and 
that is by being more actively unse!fed, 
by doing more for others right through 
one’s sadness, by trying hard to do sim- 
‘ply right. It takes a wrestle, yes; but 
they will assure us as an inward fact, 


whose chemistry they do not pretend to 


understand, that helpfulness and duty 
done at such a time deepen and sweeten 
into something within ourselves that al- 
most seems a new experience from its 
exceeding peace. It is not time mak- 


‘ing us “forget”—nay, just the opposite ; 


we know that somehow this new peace 
is vitally connected with that pain; and, 
at last, we.-come to think of them and 
feel them together. Later, we begin to 


‘call it peace, and forget that it was pain. 


And, by and by, the hour in memory 
which is our lingering-place for quict, 
happy thoughts is the very one which is 
lighted by a dead friend’s face. It is 
our heaven-spot; and, like the fair city 
of the Apocalypse, it hath no need of 
sun, for the glory of that face doth light- 
enit; * Itis only another in- 
stance of the correlation of pain with 
gain—through struggle; the correlation 
of difficulty with exaltation—through 


wrestling; through the struggle, through 


the wrestle, through our will, facing the 
hard thing, clinching it, never letting go, 
until we feel the gladness crowning us. 
We speak of the “ministry” of sin, of 
suffering, of disappointment, of sorrow, 
and speak truly; but none of these ‘‘min- 
ister,” not one, until they have been 
mastered. First our mastery, then their 
We say, “The Lord hath 
chastened us ;’ yes, but by summoning 
us toa wrestle in which it is our part 
never to let go!—ev. W.C. Gannett. 


GLEANINGS. 


God seems to have definite purposes 
in the comfort He brings to His people. 
One is that they may not linger long in 
intheir gloom. ‘‘ Weeping may tarry for 
the night, but joy cometh in the morn- 
ing.” Our Heavenly Father gives His 
children liberty in grief. He does not 
suddenly check their tears. He knows 
that when the strong cords that attach us 
to our friends are broken, there must be 
pain. The heart cannot find itself de- 
prived of the endearing human compan- 
ionship and not sadly feel the void. But 
He would not have us bury ourselves in 


our sorrow, and become dead to those | 


living around us. He longs to comfort 
us—to appoint unto those that mourn a 
garland for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness.—Congregationatzst. 


It is not worth while being religious 
unless you are altogether religious, It won’t 
do to be merely playing at religion, or 
having religion on us as a bit of veneer. 
It must saturate us. Some seek first the 
kingdom of God. Others put it ina 
second place. ‘Then prayer-meetings are 
dull, and fellowship gatherings are unin- 
teresting. But the moment a man be- 
gins to seek first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, all things are right. 
Any man who has not heartily thrown 
himself into the kingdom of God, but 
who is seeking secondly the kingdom of 
God, may be religious ; but there is some- 
thing he loves more, and both worlds are 
spoiled to him. He has neither the 
cream of the one nor of the other. The 
great desideratum of the present day is 
not more Christians, but a better band 
of them.— Professor Henry Drummond. 


Our Christian life must be lived out 
before the world. As in olden time, 
men saw him on their streets and in 
their homes, and in their assemblies, and 
knew that the Christ was visible, so must 
they see us in places of business and 
study, in all places where men are, and 
must know that the Christ, in the per- 
son of one who loves and serves him, and 
represents him to them, is verily present. 
They must see him in us. We must 
speak his language. Such words as 
reached the intellect of Nicodemus and 
the conscience of the woman of Sama- 
ria; as revealed the young ruler to him- 
self and made Pilate fear; as fell on the 
sad hearts of the multitudes, who in their 
hunger and thirst hung on his lips; as led 
Roman officers, awed by his language, to 
say, ‘‘Never man so spake,” must be our 


| words to our associates and to strangers. 


We must speak the language of heaven 
-amidst the Babel tongues of the world. 
Christian songs have often awakened re- 


‘tian testimony has convinced gain-sayers | 
of the reality of personal faith i in Christ. 
—Dr. Burdett Hart. 


Oh, that men would accept the testi- 
mony of Christ touching the blessedness 
of giving. 
most : and he who loves most is most 
blessed. Love and sacrifice are related 


| 


impenetrable clouds. 


{from God. That is the gospel. 


He who sacrifices most loves |~ 


| and love always has in its heart the seeds 


‘and Work: Prayer for every needed | 


selves. 
‘great galvanic battery. But who that 


murmur at some adversity, and find it 


What God does, 


Obscure Martyrs. 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
**Theworld knows nothing of tts pea men,” 
The have no place in storied Pages 


to each other like seed and fruit; each | 
produces the other. The seed of sacri- 
fice brings forth the fragrant fruit of love, 


of new sacrifice. He who gives but a 
part is not made perfect in love. Love 
rejoices to give all; it does not measure 
its sacrifice. It was Judas, not. Mary, 
| who calculated the value of the alabaster 
box of ointment. He who is. infinitely 
blessed is the infinite Giver; and man, 
made in his likeness, was intended to 
find his highest blessedness in the ‘com- 
pletest self-giving. He who receives,but 
does not give, is like the Dead Sea. All 
the fresh floods of Jordan cannot sweet- 
en its dead, salt depths. So all. the 
streams of God’s bounty cannot sweeten 
a heart that has no outlet—is ever: re- 
ceiving, yét never full and overflowing. 
If those whose horizon is as narrow as| them well: 

the bushel under which they hide their | 7125 nealed sick hearts till theirs were broken 
light could be persuaded to-make the | ‘And dried sad eyes till theirs lost light; “oh 
principle of» Christian giving regnant in | We shall know at last by a certain token 
their lite, their happiness would: be in-} . * How they fought and fell in the fight. . 
creased as muchvas their usefulness. all fears of sorrom yobeheld, 


~The great human duties are Prayer 


They are passed and gone witha perish age, 
They died and “made no sign.” 

‘But work'that shall find its wages 

And deeds that_their God did not onget, 
Done for their love divine— 

These were their ‘mourners, and these shall be 

The crowns of their immortality. 


Oh! atk thent not where the dead, 
Ye shall not find clr trace; 
head, 


No graven stonesg¢ ab, 
But sad and unseen is their silent grave— 


It may be the sand or the deep sea wave, — 
Or a lonely desert place; 
For they needed no prayers and no mourning 
bell— 


And silent strifes for the right— Us 
Angels shall count them, and Earth shall sigh 
That she left her best chiidren to battle and die. 


THE RELIGIOUS USE OF THE LORD’S 
_ DAY. 


Dix, founder insane asy- 
lums, in a work entitled, ‘‘Private Hours,” 
meditates thus on the Lord’s day: 

‘Tet me consider the use Iam to 
make of this holy time-~—this day of rest. 
How many peaceful thoughts and pure 
associations link themselves to this bless- 
-ed period of the world’s repose : 

“JT thank thee,O Heavenly Father,that 
now I may cast off the heavy burdens of 
week-day care; that I may retire from 
‘the perplexities of active hfe, and, for a 
brief space, call home my thoughts, and 
demand of my soul what progress it is 
making toward the mark of its high call- 
ing in Christ Jesus. 

‘‘] thank thee, Father, for tnat great 
gift of thy love to the world—the gift of 
Christ, thy Son ; for hisexample I thank 
thee ; for his triumphant resurrection I 
olorify thee. 

* And more: I know that this mortal 
body doth retain an immortal spirit ; now 
do I know that when this earthly frame 
shall be laid in the grave, my living soul 
shall return to God, who gave it. 

‘Tet me, then, take diligent heed to 
my ways; let me make my heart clean 
from its offences, let me watch that my 
lamp burn brightly ; and may my light 
be not hidden, but, like the flame that 
vlowed on the ancient altars, may it nev- 
er be extinguished ; having its origin in 
heaven, may it guide me there. 

“T would be thankful for the privileg- 
es of public worship, and strive rightly to 
improve them, keeping in mind the great 
object for which the disciples of Christ 
are taught to assemble. May all devout 
services be sanctified; may no unholy 
thought there find entrance; may no 
earthly affections, O my God, overrule 
my love for thee! — | 
‘But may I glorify thee, even as thou 
art glorious; may I love thee, even as 
thou hast loved the world in giving thy 
beloved son to live, to teach, and to die, 
| that those who believe in him might have 
everlasting life. 

“Tt is little I can do at most; but let 
that little be done well. If I have not 
capacity to execute great designs, let me 
be careful that I do not forget my obli- 
gations to perform good ones.” 


blessing, and Work to realize it; Prayer, 
as though God must do the whole, and 
Work, as though we must do it all our- 
These are the two poles of the 


waits to know the philosophy of answer- 
ed prayer will ever pray? And whothat 
waits to be sure there shall be no mis- 
take, will ever work? ‘The hand that 
beckons us to glory waves at us out of 
We walk in a way 
that we know:not. We labor for our 
Master, but never know beforehand which 
shall prosper, whether this or that. We 
lay wise plans, and they miscarry. We 
commit gross blunders, and they are over 
ruled for good. We run towards the 
light, and it goes out in darkness. We 
sink shivering intothe darkness, and find 
it light. We pray for joys, and they 
mildewinto griefs. Weaccept the griefs, 
and they blossom into joys. To-day the 
apple turns to ashes, and to-morrow the 
stones are bread. We exult in some 
prosperity, and get leanness with it. We 


big with blessings. We run towards 
open doors, and dash our heads against 
a granite wall. We move against that 
wall at the call of duty, and it opens to | 
let us through. The lines of our lives: 
are all in God’s hands. What shall be- 
fall us, we cannot know. What is ex- 
pedient, we cannot tell. Only this we 
know, that God.would shape us to Him- 
self, whether it be by the discipline of 
joy or the discipline of sorrow. Tomake 
us perfect as He is perfect, this is the 
end of all His revelations ; while every- 
thing not helpful to this He hides away 
out of our. sight. Verily, secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God ; 
but those things which are revealed, be- 
long unto us and to our children forever, 
that we may do all the words of this law.” 
Partial revelation, then, is the method, 
and obedience the end.— foswell 
Dwight Hitchcock, D.D., LL.D., in 
Eternal Atonement.’ 


A NEW CREATION. 


God never repairs. God never patch- 
es. The gospel is not here to mend 
people. Regeneration is not a scheme 
of moral tinkering and ethical cobbling. 
he does new; new 
heavens, new earth, new body, new 
heart—‘“Behold, I make all things new.” 
In the gospel thus we move into a new 
world and under a new scheme. The 
creative days are back again. We step 
out of a regime of jails and hospitals and 
reform shops. We get live effects direct 
The 
gospel is a permanent miracle. God at 
first hand—that is miracle, ‘lhe gospel 
thus does not classify with other 
schemes of amelioration. They are good, 
but this is not simply better, but differ- 
ent, distinct, and better because distinct; 
it works in a new way, and works an- 
other work. Compare the wrought chains 
riveted on the demoniac, and the divine 
word working a new creation in the 
demoniac. It isallthere. It is like the 
difference between the impotent Perisan 
lashing the turbulent sea with chains, 
and the gracious Lord saying | to the 
troubled sea, ‘‘Peace, be still !’ —Kev, 
C. H. Parkurst, 


The New York Herald recently con- | 


In 1786 the number of Protestants in 
Europe was 37,0¢0,000, of Roman Cath- 
olics 80,000,000, of the Greek Church 
40,000,000. In 1886 the number of 
Protestants was 85,000,000, of Roman 
Catholics 154,000,000, of the Greeks 
83,000,000, showing a Protestant in- 
crease in this century of 240 per cent., 
a Roman Catholic of 192, and a Greek 
of 207. In 1785 the number of Pro- 
testants in North America was comput- 
‘ed at 2,700,000; of Roman Catholics 
at 190,000. One hundred years later 
the former numbered 47,000,000, the 
latter about 19,930,000, an increase of 
1,641 per cent. in the former case, and 
of 1,039 in the latter.— 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Assembly Chairs 
Sschoel & Office 


gratulated itself and its readers on the FURNITURE 
possession of a new Hoe press that 

would print and fold 90,000 four-page tht 2s) ANDREWS’ 
Heralds in an hour. The Herald is - FOLDING -:- BED 


proud of its new possession, but it is 
not alone in the advancément of jour- 
nalism in this State. Many of its con- 
temporaries in the interior have recently 
given evidence of deserved prosperity. 
The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 
for instance, has added to its plant a 
Hoe press which prints 24,000 papers 


WEBER & CO, 


San Francisco: Union Club Building, Post 
- and Stockton Streets. 


229 Second Street. 


Seales, 


Portland, Or. : 


Fairbanks 


hourly. _The Syracuse Journal has 
come out of its fiery ordeal in handsome ae | ; 
form, and is a paper new in everything | 

except its admirable management. The FAMILY USE. 

Albany journal and the Troy ‘SIZES. 


Press have both been equipped with | 
new typesetting machines of the lineo- 
type style, and are demonstrating the 
practical success of Merganthaler’s great 
invention. All ‘over the State, news- 
| papers managed with ability, and backed | 
_by enterprising constituencies, are giving 
-evidence of progress.— Harpers’ Week- 


HUTCHINS 


(316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. - 


KILBERT STREET NEAR AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 

Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty purce- 

lain tubs. Waier pumped trom the bay only 


If you abandon yourself to ease 


and disorder, I have no hope that you: 


thigh tide, and changed dail Everythiu 
will ‘escape punishment. ane 


They were tombed in true hearts that knew | 


rest in marble shrine; 4 


Passionate cries unchronicled, 


. The story of the Pil 


Watchmaker aud, Jeweler 


A Great Event 


the discovery of a remedy for 

some long-standing malady. The poison of 
Scrofula is in your blood. You inherited it 
from your ancestors. Will you transmit it 


- to your offspring? In the great majority 
Of cases, both Consumption and Catarrh orig- 
‘tmate in Scrofula. It is supposed to be the 
source of many other derangements 
1 body. Begin at once to cleanse your 
alterative, 


plood with the 


~Ayer’s 
Sareaparilla 


“For several months I was troubled with | 
scrofulous eruptions over the whole body. 
My appetite was bad, and my system so 
prostrated that I was unable to work. After 
trying several remedies in vain, I resolved 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and did so with 
such good effect that less than one bottle 


Restored My Health 


and strength. The rapidity of the cure as- 
tonished me, as I expected the process to be 
long and tedious.” — Frederico Mariz Fer 
nandes, Villa Nova de Gaya, Portugal. 

“For many years. | was a sufferer, 
scrofula, un about three years ago, when | 
began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, since 
which the disease has entirely disappeared. 
A little child of mine, who was troubled with 
the same complaint, has also been cured by 
this medicine.”— H. Brandt, Avoca, Nebr. 


Ayer’ Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. 0. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
her Worth $5 a bottle, 


pe 


* Stone of a 
cllow. 


Have you stood on the world famous * Ge ai, 
Rock,” or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 

Would you dv thisin picture and story, send for 
cue of the following books: 

G lim pses of Pi lgrim Plymouth.—Forty- 
cizit views in Photo-Gravure from photograplis 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing the 
Plymouth of 1620 and the Plymouth of today. 
Price by mail, $1.50. Reduced size, thirty-four 
views, 50 cents. 

Sketches about Plymouth.—Etehines 7 
\V. Ht. W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, 10x12. 


$: » 
Plymouth. — Sixteen Ind 


‘Pilgrim otype 
views, with descriptive text. Size, 10x13. Cloth 
eee! gilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome seal bind- 
ngs 

“Standish of Standish,” by Jane G. Austin. 
8; deeply his- 
toricaily accurate; cloth binding. $1.25. 

Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. a L. B. 
he Pilgrim story told for children. 
illustrated; cloth. $1. 

mouth Rock Paper W eichts.— 
vodale of the famous Rock, two sizes; + mail 
85 Cra 50 cents each. 

drov. Carver’s Chair.—Models of the Chair 
Lroughtin the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

Photographs of Plymouth Rock, 
Pil stim Hall, National Monument to the Pilgrims, 

:nd one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
iixtra fine views, 534x814, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free. 

Wliymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 


Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. g 

We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 


Agents wanted. 
Aa. BURBANE, 


Filerim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Humphrey. 


Rapid, Accurate, =. 
Simple.. = 


The Special Merits of the Ramee: 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 

orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be upon the lap in public 
as;embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of: one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan: as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenogra with Manual... $25 60 

‘- Instruction. 60 00 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclls of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 
scholars giving the very best satisfaction; ond 
we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. 

03” Come and take trial lessons free. 


G. G. WICKSON & Co., 


8 & 5 Front St, near Market 8t., 8S. F. 
346 North Market 8t., Los Angeles 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEwsS, 
WRITING AND 
| WRAPPING 


P-A-P-E-R-S. 


OARD BTOOKE, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Mancfactarers of Patent Méshine made Pape 


| 512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com. 


1862. 
WwW. A. HAMMOND, 


No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near St. 


Watches cleaned, $ Main Springs 
_All work wa) ranted. My ine watc ond ce. 


repairin, a ly. 


PosEY 
‘Has removed his office to 
STOCKTON sTREET. 


pew, clean and ordered: Baths 45 cer 


10 to 8. Sundays: to i2. 
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Rev. Daniel Staver and Rev. C. E. 


_ spend several months traveling. 


THE PactrFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDAY; JULY 22, 1891. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov’t Report, Ane 17, es 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Rev. A. J. McLeod, of Groton, Con- 
necticut, who has been supplying the 
church at Albany for a few weeks, start- 
ed for his home last Sunday night. Rev. 
C. E. Jacka will preach there to-day. 

Rev. R. K. Harlow of Medway, Mass., 
was in the city last Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday. On Thursday he took 
a trip up the lordly Columbia. re- 
turned. To-day he preaches in Spokane 
Falls. 

We had a superabundance of minis- 
ters at our First church prayer-meeting 
last Thursday evening. Rev. E. S. Wil- 
liams, Superintendent Cephas F. Clapp, 


Jacka were present. Notwithstanding 
this, we had a real good meeting, as they 
wisely kept in the background until they 
were called for. Mr. H. A. Shorey has 
charge of the prayer-meetings during 
Pastor Clapp’s absence, and he knows 
how to manage ministers, having been 
intimately associated with them in times 
past. For the last three weeks we have 
had something of an innovation in the 
methods of conducting the prayer-meet- 
ing. Three weeks ago the elderly men 
of the church bore the chief part in the 
meeting. Two weeks ago the elderly 
women had their turn; right well they 
did their part, too. Last Thursday even- 


ing the young men were called upon to | 


take the leading parts in the meeting. 
The general subject was ‘‘What More Can 
We Do for Christ?” This was subdi- 
vided by the leader as follows: ‘‘What 


more can I do to show my faith in| 


Christ?” ‘What more can I do to show 
Christ’s presence in my life?” ‘What 
can I do for Christ in the Sunday- 
school?” ‘What more can I do for 
Christ in the church and Sunday-school 
of which I am a member?” “How 
shall I make the homely duties of daily 
life bear testimony for Christ?” 
“What more can I do to _ show 
my love for Christ?” ‘What more 
can I do to lead my associates to 
Christ?” ‘What more can I do to 
confirm or strengthen those whoare weak 
in the faith?” Each subdivision was 
briefly and pointedly spoken to by differ- 
ent young men, each speaker showing by 
his utterances that he wasconscious of an 
experimental acquaintance with our Di- 
vine Master. After this the ministers 
present were permitted to gather up the 
crumbs. Altogether it was a most help- 
ful and uplifting meeting, and those who 
were, for any reason, absent cannot ade- 
quately measure what they missed. The 
comfort, the joy, the consolation, the 
inspiration to better living, which it is 
our priviledge to receive by regular at- 
tendance at the midweek hour of prayer, 
are among the greatest blessings of our 
lives. Those who fail to attend deprive 
themselves of much that is conducive to 
the best and strongest Christian growth. 

The valedictory oration at Whitman 
College, Washington, was delivered by 
Mr. Fred W. Wilson of The Dalles, son 
of Mrs. E. M. Wilson, one of the most 
active and efficient members of the 
Dalles church. The young man’s father 
was the late Hon. Joseph G. Wilson, 
one of the most brilliant and able lawyers 
of Oregon, who died while a member 
of Congress. 

Mr. W. J. Roberts, son of Rev. E. P. 
Roberts, a member of The Dalles church, 
just returned from the Boston School of 
Technology. This young man has a 
bright future beforehim. The mechan- 
ical drawings made during his studies. 
give evidence of close application and 
superior knowledge, and point to a cer- 
tainty of his being a most useful man in 
the line of his chosen profession. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
many years members of The Dalles 
church, but now living a® Ellensburg, 
Washington, will go to Europe soon and 


There will be a Chautauqua assembly 
at Gearhart Park on Clatsop beach, south 
of Astoriaabouteighteen miles, beginning 
August 2d, and closing August gth. 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Hensen, D.D., a noted 
Baptist clergyman from Chicago, has 
been secured to deliver two lectures 
during that week. ., 

The corner-stone of the new First 
church of this. city will be laid next 
Thursday evening, with appropriate cere- 
monies. In the absence of Pastor Clapp, 
Superintendent Clapp will deliver an’ 
address appropriate to the occasion. The 
work on this building is going forward 
in good shape, and it is expected that it 
will be enclosed before fall, and finished, 
ready for dedication, early in 1892. 

The church at Hood River, Rev. F. 
M. Aunks pastor, will be dedicated to- 
day. Much effort has been put forth to 
make this enterprise a success; but the 
field is a good one, and it is believed 
that time will prove that the movement 
was a wise one. 

I presume friends in California have 
heard of Rev. Edwin Sidney Williams— 
the irrepressible Williams. We know of 
him in Oregon, to some extent. May 
his shadow never grow less. They do, 
say he. loves to tell astory. He says his 


Abrams, for | 


stories he finds floating around on this 
coast, which he has occasion sometimes 
to repeat.to illustrate a point, he is not 
always quite sure of. He takes refuge 
behind the plea that he tells them as 
they were told him. As a rule, how- 
ever, he gets things about straight, but 
some times, in the opinion of others, ‘he 
makes a lapse. Not long since, hemor- 
tified a lady in his audience by showing 
his ignorance, from her standpoint, of 
pronunciation. He was telling about a 
Southern California fossil, and referred 
‘to him as a “‘peet-rifaction.” The lady 
in question did not see his quotation 
marks. Mr. and Mrs. Williams both 
start for Minnesota to-morrow, to return 
late in autumn. 

The train from the north, arriving in 
Portland last Friday morning, bore a pre- 
cious gilt-edged treasure for Rev Charles 
H. Curtis, Superintendent of the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society for Oregon. The occasion 
required his presence 1n the office of the 
county clerk, who issued to him an offi- 
cial document duly signed, sealed and 
witnessed, whereupon, by the aid of Pas- 
tor C. T. Whittlesey of the Plymouth 
church, at 6:30 in che evening, he was 
united in marriage to the lady of his 
choice, Miss Anna C. Gilt. Mrs. Cur- 
tis came direct via the Canadian Pacific. 
Railway from near Summer Hill, New 
York, the former home of Mr. Curtis. 
For a few weeks past rumors of an as- 
sistant in his Sunday-school work have 
been floating through the air; now it is 
all as plain as day. Gero. H. Himes. 

July 12, 1891. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the | 


edges the receipt of the following 
amounts from April 23 to July 14, 

I. From Local Missions: 


Fresno — Chinese monthly offerings, 
$30.25; annual membership fees, $20; 
Chinese, in part for life membership 
of their teacher, Miss J.R. Beaton, $8 $58 25 

Los Angeles—Chinese monthlies $17.95; 
annual memberships, $34; Woman’s 
Home Missionary Union of Southern 
California, through Mrs. H.W. Mills, 
Treasurer (of which from Redlands 
W. M. S.,$1; Pasadena First Congre- 
gational church Coral Workers, $0.50; 
Los Angeles First Church Sunday-- 
school, $6.20), $12.20; Miss Mahew, 


Marysville—Chinese monthlies, $17. 60; 

annual memberships, $16; anniversary 


Oakland—Chinese monthlies, $20; an- 
nual memberships, $5; First Congre- 
gational Church and its primary class — 
in Sunday-school, $108.75.......... 133 75 

Oroville—Chinese monthlies, $6; an- 
nual memberships, $15; anniversary 

Petaluma—Chinese monthlies, $4.65; 
anniversary Collection, $31......... 

Riverside—Chinese monthlies, $6.05; 
annual memberships, $11; collection 

Sacramento—Chinese monthlies, $20.50; 
annual memberships, $8; anniversary 

San Diego--Chinese monthlies, $27.50; 
annual memberships, etc., $21.50.. 

San Francisco Central Mission—Chinese 
monthlies, $30 75; annual member- 
‘ships, $40; in part for life membership 
of Joe Jet, missionary in China,$10.35 81 10 

San Francisco Barnes Mission Chinese 

San Francisco West Mission—Chinese 
monthlies, $9.75; annual member- 
ships, $4... 

San Francisco Branch of Congregational 
Association of Christian Chinese— 
Monthly offerings, $14,05; in part of 
Joe Jet’s life membership, $2.20..... 

San Francisco Bethany Church—Annual 
$9 503 Mrs. W. 
Lamont, $8.50. . 18 00 

Santa Barbara — Chinese ' monthhes, 
$6.85; annual memberships (of which 
from Pon Dan, $5), $23; First Con- 

anniversary offerings (of which trom 

Mrs. Fagen $5; Mr.Heath,$1), $41.50 61 85 
Stockton—Chinese monthlies, $14.25; 


37 5° 


65 50 
49 00 


13 75 


(16.25 


annual memberships, $45.50........ 59 75 
Ventura—Chinese monthlies, $21.65; | 
annual memberships, $48........... 69 65 


Vernondale—Chinese monthlies, $19.05; 
tional Church Y. E., $3.10..30 15 


II. From Individual Douors : 
Messrs. Balfour, Guthrie & Co.,..... . $500 00 
Miss Cornelia Felt....... 25 00 
James M. Haven, Esq......... ase 25 00 
George T. Hawley, Esq............-- 25 00 
John Stephenson, Esq. (Marysville). 15 00 
J. Vasconcellos, Esq 5 00 
. Charles C. Bell (Saratoga)...... + 200 


III, From Eastern Friends : 


Belfast, Me.—Miss E. M. Pond. ee 
Bennington, Vt.—Miss Annie C. Park. 
Burlington, Vt -—Friends 


A more detailed statement than is 
now possible will be made in the annual 


report Wo. JOHNSTONE, 
Treasurer C. C. M. 


Harvard College is is 225 years old, and 
has graduated 17,000 students, A none 


Minnesota stories are all true; but the 


| more than half of them are living. — 


California Chinese Mission, acknowl- 


ance.” 


THE BAPTISM OF THE SPIRIT. 


Questions Regarding It. 
BY REV. S BRISTOL. 


1. What change in the experience 
and life of a believer is effected by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit? We an- 
swer:> First, in general terms, such a 
change as came over Elisha when he 
saw Elijah go up, and he received the 
double portion he so earnestly craved. 
God was with him as never before. He 
was a holier man; he was a more useful 
man; he was thence onward, to his 
death, remarkable for his power with 
God and man. 
| Or, we may say, such a change as 
came over the apostles and disciples at 
the day of Pentecost. The contrast 
was immense between these men and 
women before they received the baptism 
and after the blessing came upon them. 
Christians they were before. Christ 
had said of them, “Now ye are clean, 
through the word I have spoken to you.” 
What they needed was that which 
Elisha received—a double portion of 
Divine influence and power. This the 
Master had promised them over and 
over again in that last conversation with 
them at the table, and in the garden, 
before his betrayal. They sought for it, 
and received it, and were thence on- 
ward no more the men they were before. 

2. More specifically, we answer, he 
who receives this baptism has a keener 
consciousness of the presence of God. 
And not only of his presence, but of his 
favor, his sympathy, his love, his help, 
and Almighty protection. God's light 
shines around him—on the Bible, on 
nature, on Providence, and on a world 
lying in wickedness ! 
within, also; discovering as he never 
saw before, his own weakness, and sin- 
fulness and wants. There is the differ- 
ence of twilight and sunrise between 
seeing men as trees walking and seeing 
them clearly. He has a clear sense of 
his acceptance; he knows in whom he 
has believed. The Spirit helps him in 
prayer; his tongue is loosed, and he 
speaks God’s Truth with power, and he 
who was fearful before now becomes as 
bold asa lion. Why should he not be, 
for God is on his right hand that he 
should not be moved? 

Question second: Since men in the 
Old Testament dispensation received 
the double portion of the Spirit, as in 
the example of Elisha, in what respects 
do our times differ from theirs, relative 
to this gift? We answer, in the /arger 
number to whom the gift is offered, and, 
probably, in the /avger measure bestow- 
ed on individuals. The double portion, 
anciently confined to the few—the first 
born sons—now, In these latter days, is 
Offered to al// Yes, absolutely to a//, 
All can have this blessed baptism, all 
‘need it, and cannot be the Christians 
they should be without, nor do after the 
best manner the work assigned them. 


The promises are very specific on the 
universality of the offered baptism: “I 
will pour out my Spirit on all flesh!” 
Nor merely the sons, but the daughters 
shall prophesy! Not merely the child- 
ren, but the servants and handmaidens 
shall have the gift; not merely men in 
the prime of life, but the old men shall 
dream dreams, and the young men shall 
see visions! And in that wonderful 
object lesson, on this matter, held be- 
fore us in the Pentecost visitation, we 
are told: ‘‘They were all of one accord,” 
that ‘the cloven tongues, as of fire, sat 
on each of them, and they were all fill- 
ed with the Holy Ghost, and spoke with 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utter- 
Yes, brethren, these be the days 
when the baptism of the Holy Spirit is 
the birthright of the weakest and very 
least of all the children of God! Ido 
not know, also, but some Christians, 
like Mills, and Finney, and Moody, and 
Spurgeon, and others, have access to 
larger measures than Elijah had, or any 
of the ancient prophets. Certain it 
seems to be that they have been bless- 
ed with larger ingatherings of souls. | 

3. Is the blessing easily obtained? 
No, it is not. If it were it would be 
lightly prized and carelessly cherished. 


| Like all great gifts, and like heaven it- 
‘| self, it costs an earnest effort, a “striving 


to enter in,” if we would obtain it. And 
so we read how the disciples waited, 
tarried and prayed in their upper room 
for days till the day of Pentecost had 
fully come. Then, when they were fully 
prepared for it, the blessing came. There 
is in this waiting, and days of prayer, 
‘significant suggestiontous. Why, when 
Jesus ascended, did he not send forth 
his disciple at once to preach? They 
needed a further preparation—the prom- 
ised baptism. And why not grant the 
gift the first day of asking, or even at 
the first petition? Oh, the blessing is 
great; the value thereof incalculable ! 
God cannot bestow it on unearnest souls. 
“This kind can come forth by nothing 
but by prayer and fasting.” And be- 
cause it has not been so sought, and with 
the faith and earnestness which says, ‘‘I 
will not let thee go except thou bless 
me,” therefore there are so few-in our 
churches who know what this helping 1 is. 

4. Is the blessed baptism at the time 
of bestowal a matter of. distinct con- 
sciousness? I think not always. On 
some it comes gradually, as perhaps up- 
on Samuel and John. Like conversion, 
it matters little whether we know the day 


Christian and to have that baptism— 


and that help from on high in the inward 
and outward work of life. 
5. What is the great defect in the 
church-life of to-day? In my estimation, 
it is the failure to seek. meds 


Yes, and it shines | 


or the hqur. The great thing is to bea | 


that conscious fellowship with the Father 


dispensation, this baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. How few of our ministers know 
what it is! How few sermons are preach- 


ter-day double portion of divine influence 
and power! And in the theological 
seminaries, where, oh, where is there 
any very earnest talk to the students 
about this indispensable endowment ? 
And where among the students about 
to graduate and follow the apostles out 
on their mission to evangelize the world 
is there a tarrying, and praying, and 
waiting for the promised gift? Where 
a feeling that they cannot go without 


prayed? Brethren, when those days 
return, when from all our seminaries 
shall rise up a volume of prayer from 
professors and students that this great | 
gift may fall on them and on the 
churches, then will pentecosts be renew- 


purity and power. Let us return to the 

old paths, and rely, not on learning, nor 

logic, nor eloquence, but on the Holy 

Spirit. “Not by might, nor by power, 

but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” 
VENTURA, 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


Yale’s oldest living graduate is said to 
be Edward McCrady, of Charleston, S. 
C., who came out in the class of 1820 
with President Woolsey. 

General Booth’s arrangements for his 
tour round the world are now practically 
complete. He will sail from Plymouth 
for Cape Town on July 25th. 

Queen Victoria has, it is reported, 


distinguished services to the Empire. 
A vast banyan tree, covering between 


been discovered on Lord Howe Island, 


Australia. 

A good grain crop is reported from 
Texas, corn being the most promising 
for many years. This will be comfort- 
ing to the throng of poor immigrants 
now pouring into that region from all 
parts of the South. 


The steamer Majestic of the White 
Star Line is credited with carrying 
abroad the largest. letter mail that ever 
crossed the Atlantic in a single vessel. 
It was taken recently and comprised 860 
sacks, weighing thirty-five tons. 

The German courts were opened a 
few weeks ago for the first time on 


ever, were obliged to adjourn without 
having heard a single case. There was 
neither a plaintiff nor a defendant. 


and it is stated that the occasional liter- 
ary work he does for magazines and per- 
lodicals is not the result of any desire to 
add to his established fame as a writer. 


productions, reckoning them simply as 
valuable help to the liquidation of his 
heavy household expenses. For every 
article he writes he receives $1,000. 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


NOTICE TO CREDITORS. 
ESTATE OF ANTHONY M’QUADE, DECEASED. 


Notice is hereby given by the undersigned, 
the administrator of the estate of Anthony 
McQuade, deceased, to the creditors of, and 
all persons having claims against the said de 
ceased, to exhibit them with the necessary vouch- 
ers, within four months after the first publica- 
tion of this notice, to the said Joseph F, Mc- 
Quade at the office of R. Thompson, Rooms 
42 and 43, No. 330 Pine street, the same being 
his place for the transaction of the business of 
the said estate in the city and county of San 
Francisco, State of California. 

JoOsEPH F, MCQUADE, 


Administrator of the Estate of Anthony Mc- 


Quade, deceased. 
Dated at San Francisco, June 18, 1891. 


THE OLIVE TREE. 


The finest oils come from Provence, in 
France, and Lucca, in Italy, the climate of 
which is identical with that of Sonoma county. 
The California olive oil is so fine and sweet that 
it is now commanding a price far above the 
imported article, selling as high as from $7 to 
$10 per gallon, and the supply is insufficient 
even for home consumption. Mr. Elwood 
Cooper has one of the oldest olive groves in 
the State, and commenced gathering olives 
when the trees were four years old, and when 
six years of age gathered thirty gallons of olives 
to the tree, making 3,000 gallons to the acre, 
The market price of pickled olives to-day is $1 
per gallon. 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 
and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM. 


My son has been afflicted with nasal catarrh 
since quite young. I tried Ely’s Cream Balm 
and before he had used one bottle that dis- 
agreeable catarrhal smell had all left him. It 
is the best catarrh remedy in the market.——J. 
C. Olmstead, Arcola, Ml. 

A God-send is Ely’s Cream Balm, I had 
— for three years. Your Balm has cured 

—Mrs.M. A. Jackson, Portsmouth, N. H. 


_ Ayer’s Hair Vigor has no equal, in merit 
and efficiency, as a hair dressing and for the 
revention of baldness. It eradicates dandruff, 
eeps the scalp moist, clean and healthy. and 
gives vitality and color to weak, faded and 
gray hair. The most popular of toilet articles. 


An invalid lady wishes board and some per- 
sonal care in a refined Christian family. Ref- 
erences given and expected. Address Mrs. S. 
J. Rayner,- 21 Laskie street, San Francisco. 


To oblige a good deacon’s widow and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 
in THE PAciFic office excellent unfermented 
wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 


ket street. 


ed about this second baptism—this lat-. 


that special gift for which the apostles 


ed and the church regain its primitive. 


offered to make Lady Macdonald a 
-peeress in recognition of her husband’s 


300 miles from Port Marguerite, in | 


Gladstone is comparatively a poor man, | 


He takes a matter-of-fact view of such | 


Publishers’ Hepartment 


New 


| 


six and seven acres, is reported to have | 


LOS OLIVE 


Heligoland. The learned judges, how- 


| Bakery, Confectionery and Coffee Parlors 


PREPARED BY REV. DR. BOYNTON, AND ISSUED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PUBLISHING AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Prices: $2, $2.50, $3. 
_ Also, Letters of Dismission; 000k form—price, $1.50. For sale at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


MARKET STREET; 


BIBLE HOUSE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


HEADQUARTERS 


For the Periodicals and Publications of the 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Pilgrim Series for Teacher and Scholar, 


All the Latest Publications of the Society on Hand. 


A SPECIAL OFFER—Five dollars’ worth of Reward Cards or Tickets sent to any Sunday- 
school for $3.50, postpaid. 


Peloubet Select N otes 1891. 


Sunday-school Records & & Question Books. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
GEORGE WALKER, Manager, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Market St., S. F. 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision Of 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 
and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 
experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 

- Building, San Francisco; or, at L.os Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


CARPITS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. | 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY. 0. HEREMANH. FRANK VEEP 
THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. | C. HERRMANN g CO. 
NSURE IN THE i 
-FINE...- 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk ? 
8S. F. in proportion to its assets than the aver 
of companies favorably patronized, having ts 
——_ scattered throughout the United States. 
ead Office, Company’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA sT., 8. F., 


8S. W. Cor. Sansome. 


HATS CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bzr. Buse & Pure .Sts. 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE PROM. 


D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 
J. B. Levison, Marine 


1214 Merket Street, 


above Taylor. 


<a offer for the next thirty days, to all 
cash buyers, the celebrated 


DENTIST. | Branch Store 


DR. FRANCES C, TREADWELL 


~ OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1504 Market St., = Rooms 13 & 14 
Opp. New City Hall, S. F. 


Having had daily charge of the human 
mouth for many years, combined with close 
practical study, I am competent to execute 
all branches of dentistry. Extracting made 
work execu atural expr’ resto 
Gentlemen’s, as well as ladies’ and children’s, 


teath treated. HUMBOLDT WASHER 
Office Hours: 94. . to4P. M. Which bas sold heretofore at from $10 to $12 


The bottom clear out of ee on mapy 
manufactured articles. Do not be misled 35 


to values. Send for our 40-page catalogue, 
the Home Circle. givin 
thing you use or need. 
SMITHS? CASH STORE, 
416 & 418 Front St., 


Branch 427 Montgomery 8t., San Widhiclene! 
TELEPHONE 5219. 


on every 


San Freancis® 


San Francisco 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWE-7 
| PRICES 


an 
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